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PREFACE. 

This little book is one of a series reprinted 
from tlie Ministering Children. The Ameri- 
can Tract Society having separated the entire 
Book into distinct Tales, which have circulated 
largely in the English colonies as well as in 
America, the same is now done in England, in 
order to secure the issue under the Author's own 
revision : and with the hope that this arrangement 
may be retained, should any reprint be called for 
when the copyright has expired. 

The series consists of — 

1. Euth and Patience. 

2. Kose ; or. The Ministering Child* 

3. Little Jane ; and other Tales. 

4. The Blind Man's Child. 



RUTH AND PATIKNCE. 



CHAPTEK I. 



" Oil ! say not, dream not, heavenly notes 
To childish ears are vain ; — 
That the young mind at random floats 
And cannot catch the strain. 

Dim or unheard the words may fall, 

And yet the heaven-taught mind 
May learn the sacred air, and all 

The harmony unwind.** 

** And this is the confidence that we have in Him, that, if we 
ask anything according to His will, He heareth lis.'*— 
1 John, V. 14. 

The chimes of a great church-clock in a large old 
town were playing nine ; it was a bright Septem- 
ber morning, and the narrow street where the old 
church stood was filled with merry children, boys 
and girls, running, racing, shouting, all crowding 
in at one great door together, to their separate 
schools, to take their places thet^Vi^dss^'^*^^^^^^ 
church-clock told the last aUoVa o'L ^Kvs^ft* ^^^'^'so. 
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" Oil ! say not, dream not, heavenly notes 
To childish ears are vain ; — 
That the young mind at random floats 
And cannot catch the strain. 

Dim or unheard the words may fall, 

And yet the heaven-taught mind 
May learn the sacred air, and all 

The harmony unwind." 
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the merry children ran breathless to the school 
one little girl was there, already seated in hei 
place upon the form, and her lesson-book readj 
in her hand; her name was Ruth, and she was 
always in her place at school when that grea 
clock struck nine. Some of the other childrei 
lived nearer to the school than little Ruth, and sh( 
could not run so fast as they could, but she was 
always there in time, and often the first of all. She 
could not run so fast as they did, because she was 
weak for want of food ; her little face was almosi 
as white as the crimped border of the cap that 
pressed closely round it; she could not learn sc 
fast as some of the stronger children ; but shi 
always tried to remember; and, best of all, she 
remembered the words of the Holy Bible. She had 
lost her own father; the father she had now was 
not her own father, and he took no care of her, noi 
of her little sister, nor yet of his wife, who was theii 
mother. But no hunger or want kept little RutL 
from her school. It comforted her to go, because 
there she learned to know and love that blessec 
Saviour who says, " Suffer the little children tc 
come unto Me, and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingdom of Heaven." 

And now that great church-clock had told the 

last stroke of nine ; the good marks were set dowr 

la the book for all who were safe in their places ai 

achool; then the book was put awa^ «iad. lesaoui 
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began. Lessons began, but all the children were 
not there ; in a street called " Ivy Lane," a poor 
little school-girl was only then tying on her white 
apron ; she knew that she was very late, but she 
did not seem to make any haste ; she had no kind 
mother to dress her ; she fastened her own little • 
frock, pinned her tippet, tied her little white 
apron-strings, took her bag of books, and set ojff 
for school. Her name was Patience, and her 
home was a still more unhappy one than that of 
little Ruth ; for poor Patience had never known a 
mother's love ; her mother died when she was an 
infant ; her elder sister was gone quite away to be 
a servant ; she had no brother to be kind to her ; 
and her father had no pity for his child. Poor 
Patience was not like Ruth ; she did not love her 
school, she found no comfort there, for she seemed 
as if she could not learn from the Holy Bible, nor 
remember anything the lady said who came to the 
school, to teach the children from the Word of God. 
Patience walked slowly on her way, and presently 
she saw another little school-girl coming up a street 
near by ; this other little girl was a stout and rosy 
child, and she walked along eating bread and 
butter, finishing her breakfast on her way to 
school. The rosy child soon overtook poor Patience, 
and walked by her side.. Patience had had uo ic^^^iu 
that morning, and she longed io^ «>C!rcci& cAV«t\^^^ 
school-fellow's bread and Wttet, \5>0l\, ^^ ^^^ ^"^"^ 
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say a word ; and when they reached the school, 
the rosy child threw all she had not time to eat to 
a great black goat, at a stable-door near by. The 
black goat tossed his head, ran to the bread and 
butter, and soon nibbled it up ; little Patience 
looked wishfully after it, and said, " O Nancy, how 
glad I should be of the food you waste ! " but Nancy 
ran into school, and Patience followed slowly after ; 
both children had a bad mark set down against 
their names for being late, and then they took their 
places on the forms, and Nancy thought no more 
of her hungry little school-fellow— for Nancy was 
not a ministering child. 

Another of those bright September mornings 
came, and little Ruth made haste again to be ready 
by nine o'clock ; she had had no breakfast, but she 
made no complaint ; she had said her morning 
prayer beside her little bed, and now her poor 
mother had dressed her for school. "Good-bye, 
mother," said little Ruth ; and shutting her mother's 
door, she came stepping down the long dark stair- 
case at the top of which she lived, her little figure 
lighting up the gloom. As Ruth came down the 
stairs she heard a low moan as of some child in 
pain. She listened and heard it again. A door at 
the bottom of the stairs stood a little way open ; 
Ruth had often seen a poor widow woman with a 
sjck child, who had come to live in that room ; so 
when she heard that moan agam, ^\iQ\QQV<^d mt^ 
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the room, and there she saw the widow's child lying 
on her wretched bed. 

" Are you ill 1 " asked Euth. 

" Yes, and my pain is so bad ! and I have no one 
to be with me ! " 

"Won't your mother come?" asked Euth. 

" No, mother's got a day's work ; she won't be 
home all day ! I wish you would stay with me !" 

" I must go to school," said Euth ; ** but I will 
ask mother, when I come home, to let me stay with 
you a little." 

" Oh do I and make haste, do make haste ! I 
don't like to be alone." 

Little Euth hastened on her way to school ; 
merry boys and girls ran past her, she could not 
run so fast as they did ; but the bright September 
sun shone warmly on her, and she thought of the 
lady who would come that day to the school : 
then the chimes began their cheerful peal, and 
little Euth began to run, and so making haste she 
reached the wide stone steps, and went in at the 
school-door, and took her seat before the last 
stroke of nine. Lessons went on till the great 
church-clock struck ten ; lessons went on again 
till it struck eleven ; then Miss Wilson, the lady 
who visited the school, came in, and called the 
second class to her. Little Euth brought the 
Bibles from the closet, and tlaau \.<ioV ^^ ^^^^'^ 
that was always hers by tkat l^A^^^ ^^.^^^ ^^^C^sK^^^ 
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was in the same class, but she did not look happy, 
like little Ruth, when the blessed words were read ; 
neither could she answer any of the questions ; 
she looked upon the ground and seemed to feel no 
interest in anything. When the lady went away 
she smiled on little Ruth, and said, "You have 
answered well to-day!" and Ruth looked up at 
the face of her friend, and the colour came into her 
pale cheeks ; but Miss Wilson had seen before how 
pale they were, and she guessed that her little 
favourite wanted food. Then Miss Wilson turned 
to Patience and said, " O Patience ! will you never 
love God's Holy Word?" Patience did not look 
up nor answer, and the lady went away ; she did 
not know that poor Patience also was hungry and 
weak for want of food— no one on earth seemed to 
know or feel the sorrows of that poor sorrowful 
child. 

Ruth went home from school at twelve o'clock, 
but she could not stay with the little sick girl till 
she had asked her mother's leave ; so she only just 
looked in to tell her she was come back ; when 
the poor sick child saw her again she said, 

" Oh, I am so glad you are come ! what a long 
time it was you kept at school ! Oh ! I want 
something so bad ! I can't eat this bread mother 
left me ; it's so hard — it hurts me when I try ! " 

"I have not had any food to-day!" said little 
Hutb. 
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"Oh dear!" said the sick child, "what do you 
do when you have no food ] " 

" I teU Jesus !" said little Kuth. 

"Who do you tell]" 

"Jesus I" said little Ruth. 

"Who is Jesus]" asked the poor child. 

"What! don't you know who Jesus is!" said 
little Ruth. "I thought that everybody knew 
that, except the heathen. He is our Saviour !" 

" Does He give you some food 1 " asked the poor 
child. 

" Oh yes ! He often sends us some food when 
mother has nothing : but I must go to mother now, 
or she will scold." 

" Do ask her to let you come and stay with 
me ! " said the poor child. 

" Yes, I will," replied little Ruth ; and she went 
up the high staircase to her mother's room. When 
Ruth went in she saw on the table a can of steaming 
soup. " O mother ! is that for us ]" she asked. 

"Yes, to be sure it is — Miss Wilson sent it in 
this minute ! " 

Ruth had not told Miss WUson about their 
having no food that day ; so when she saw this can 
of hot soup, she knew it was her Saviour who had 
put it into Miss Wilson's heart to send it to them. 
The poor babe was asleep on the bed ; but Mary, 
Ruth's little sister, was atandm^ ^\. 'Ocift \j!^'i 
crying to be fed. Then the mo\^<5iT 9»q\» ^^i^^»^^ 
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and poured it full for Mary. There was meat, 
and rice, and potato in the nice hot soup ; and 
poor little Mary left off crying directly she had her 
spoon and began to eat. Then the mother poured 
out a larger basin for Ruth, who stood quite patient 
by the table. Ruth waited a minute with her food 
before her. 

"What are you waiting for nowf asked her 
mother ; " I have nothing more for you." 

" No, mother ; but that widow's child is laid in 
bed ; she says her pain is so bad ; and her mother's 
out working, and she wants me to sit with her." 

"Poor thing!" said Ruth's mother; "well, take 
your dinner, and then you may go a little while if 
you like." 

"She has no food, mother, but a hard bit of 
bread, and she says she can't eat it, because i* 
hurts her." 

" Oh 1 and so you want to be after giving her 
some of yours, do you ? here, give me your basin 
then, and you take this jug." And Ruth's mother, 
pouring some more soup into the broken jug she 
had taken for herself, gave it to Ruth. "There, 
take care how you go, that you don't lose it now 
you have got it ! " said the mother. And Ruth, 
holding the jug in both hands, went slowly and 
carefully down-stairs. How happy was she now ! 
— jn her hands she held the food she s6 much 
rranted; and the poor sick child, leit aX\. a\oivft,^\ 
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to share it with her, and be happy also. As she 
got near the bottom of the staircase, she stepped 
quicker in her haste ; then, pushing open the door, 
she went in, saying, " See here. Miss Wilson sent 
us some beautiful soup, and mother^s given me 
some for you." 

" Oh dear, how nice !— how glad I am !" said the 
poor child. 

" Have you got a basin *?" asked Kuth. 

" Yes, there's one in that closet, and a spoon too," 
said the child. 

Ruth found a small yellow basin and spoon; she 
broke up the child's dry bit of bread in the basin ; 
poured some of the hot soup over it ; folded her 
hands, and asked a blessing in the name of Jesus ; 
and then the two children dined together. The 
warm nourishment brought the colour to the white 
cheeks of little Ruth, and soothed the poor sick 
weary child. " How good you are to me !" she 
said to Ruth. " I feel better now ; I think I shall 
go to sleep." Ruth put away the basin in the 
closet again ; the sick child had closed her eyes — 
akeady almost slumbering; and the little minister, 
ing girl went back to her mother. 

A day or two after, as Ruth came in from school, 
the sick child's mother was going out, and she 
stopped and said to Ruth, " My Lucy told me how 
good you were to her; the God aboN^\i\Rsia»^<3»si.\ss^ 
it / She is always cailiuLg ovx\. iot -^ovs. \ ^^S^^^'^ 
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would stay a bit with her when you can, just to 
pacify her.'* 

Buth's mother gave her leave to take the babe 
down and nurse it in the poor child's room, where 
she still lay on her wretched bed, covered with a 
torn coiinterpane. Kuth walked up and down to 
quiet the babe, and to get it to sleep ; she hushed 
and hushed it, but that would not do ; so at last 
she began to sing one of her school hymns in a low 
voice : — 



' Jesus, refuge of my soul. 
Let me to Thy bosom fly.' 



The low, sweet singing soothed the infant to 
sleep, and the sick child into quiet feeling. " Is 
that Jesus — you sing about — who you ask for 
food 1" said the poor child. 

"Yes," replied Ruth ; "thafs Jesus our Saviour! 
I can sing you something else about our Saviour, 
if you Hke ]" 

" Yes, do," said the poor dear child. And Ruth 
sang— 

" We read within the Holv "Word, 
Of how our Saviour died,^ 
And those great drops of blood, 
He shed at even tide." 

Over and over again, while she rocked the sleeping 
babjr, she sang the same soft "woida. "Wdesx %he 
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stopped, the sick child said, " I can't read ; I never 
went to school long enough to learn." 

" What, can't you read the Bible ]" asked Buth. 

" No, I can't read anything ; I don't know any- 
thing about it." 

"I can tell you all about it," said Ruth. "I 
know such a number of stories out of the Bible 1 
Miss Wilson tells them to us, and sometimes we 
tell them to her. And I know a great many 
verses, and some chapters and Psalms." 

" I like stories best !" said the poor child. 

"Well, then, I will tell you one. Let me see, 
which shall I tell you 1 Oh, I know 1 I will tell 
you about the little lamb ! Once there was a good 
man, his name was David ; he was not at all old, 
he was quite young ; and he didn't live in a town 
like this, but he lived in beautiful green fields, and 
on great high hills, where the flowers grow, and 
the trees, and where the birds sing. He was quite 
young, but he loved God, and he prayed to God. 
And when he saw the stars come out in the sky, 
he thought about Jesus our Saviour, who lives up 
above the stars in Heaven, and he wrote about 
Him in the Bible. He lived alone on the great 
high hills, and God took care of him ; and he had 
a great many sheep and lambs, and they all ate the 
grass, and were so happy! and he took care of 
them all. But one day there caroA ^. ^^•iaJ^^<^"»x>s^% 
lion ; he came so qmet— \l^ ^V'^. TiO\» \snj^^ ^^^^ 
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noise ! and he took a little lamb in his great 
mouth, and ran so fast away ! but the little lamb 
cried out, and David heard the little lamb, and 
David ran so fast that the great lion could not get 
away! and he caught the great lion and killed him, 
and he took the little lamb in his arms, and carried 
it quite safe back to its mother! Is not that a 
pretty story*? And I know what Miss Wilson tells 
us about it !" 

" What does she tell you 1" asked the poor child. 

" She tells us that it is just like Jesus our Sa- 
viour ; when Satan, the great roaring lion, tiies to 
take us away, if we pray to Jesus, Jesus won't let 
him have us ; but Jesus will take us up safe in His 
arms, and carry \is to Heaven when we die, and 
then we shall be so happy there !" 

" Will He carry meT asked the poor child. 

" Yes, He will, if you pray to Him !" said little 
Ruth. 

" I don't know how to pray," the poor child re- 
plied. 

" I will teach you my prayer," said little Ruth. 

"O God, my Heavenly Father, give me Thy 
Holy Spirit to teach me to know and love Thee. 
Wash me from all my sins in my Saviour's precious 
blood. Keep me from all evil, and make me ready 
to live with Thee for ever in Heaven : For the 
sake of Jesus my Saviour. Amen." 

''That ia one of my prayers, andl can \.^%.c\i\t* 
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to you. I have taught it to our Mary, and she 
can't read yet !" 

The poor child tried to learn it, but she could 
not remember the words ; still it seemed to soothe 
her to hear Euth repeating them ; at last the poor 
child said, " * Wash me from all my sins P — What 
are sins V 

" That is when we do wrong," said little Euth ; 
" we can't go with our bad ways to Heaven, but 
our Saviour can wash them all away in His blood!" 

As little Euth was coming home from school on 
the last of those bright September days, she saw a 
poor woman, sitting on a door-step, with a basket 
full of small penny nosegays of autumn flowers. 
Euth stood still before the basket to look and ad- 
mire. She had never known what it was to hunt 
over the meadow-banks in spring for violets and 
primroses, or gather the yellow daffodil and beau- 
tiful anemone from the woods, or the sweet and 
frail wild-rose from its thorny stem in the hedge ; 
she had sometimes plucked a daisy from the grass, 
but this was the only flower that Euth had ever 
gathered. And now she stood to look upon the 
woman's basket full of nosegays of garden-flowers. 
While she stood looking, a mother with her little 
girl passed by. 

" O mamma \" said the little girl, " look at these 
flowers !" 

"A pejiny a nosegay, msI^Ta.— w^ "^ -<^^\!kc^ 
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nosegay !" said the poor woman, holding out some 
of her flowers. 

" Do you wish for a nosegay, Jane 1" asked the 
mother of her little girl. 

" Yes, if you please, mamma !" 

Ruth thought how happy that little girl was to 
have a nosegay of her own ! she watched her take 
it ; and then the mother with her little girl went 
on, and Ruth slowly turned away to her home. 
But as soon as the little girl had left the basket of 
flowers, she said, " Mamma, did you see that poor 
child who looked so at the flowers 1" 

" Yes, Jane, do you think she wanted a nose- 
gay r 

" O mamma ! will you buy her one ]" 

" I have not another penny with me, or I would." 

" Do you think she would like me to give her 
mine, then, mamma V 

"Yes, suppose you do; I dare say she very 
seldom has a flower." 

** Then I will, mamma ; shall we go after her ]' 
The little girl looked back, and saw Ruth walking 
slowly away. 

" O mamma, she will be gone I" 

Little Jane did not like to leave her mother's 

side, so they walked quickly back together, till 

they overtook Ruth, and then Jane gave her the 

flowers. The bright colour came into the cheeks 

ofJittle Ruth aa she curtsied and took \.\iQ flo^era •, 
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and then she set off to run with them home. And 
so that ministering child parted with her nosegay 
for the little girl, who had never gathered any 
flower but a daisy. 

Kuth soon reached home with her flowers ; first 
she went to the poor sick child, and said, " See 
what beautiful flowers I have got I A lady bought 
them in the street, and her little girl gave them all 
to me ! I will give you that beauty !" and Ruth 
pulled out the only rose from the nosegay, and put 
it into the little thin hand of the dying child. 

"Oh, how sweet it smells !" said the poor sick 
child ; and she lay on her hard pillow, and the rose 
in her hand— the only gift she had had to gladden 
her, except food, since she had laid ill in her bed. 

" Jesus, our Saviour, made the flowers !" said 
Ruth. "Miss Wilson says it was Jesus made 
every flower to grow out of the ground." 

" How kind He must be V* said the dying child. 

Then Ruth took the rest of the flowers up to her 
mother, and they were put in water to live many 
days. 

Ruth used to go in often to see the poor sick 
child, and tell her stories from the Bible, and sing 
her hymns when she had the baby with her. But 
one cold November day, when she came into the 
house from school, the poor child's mother came 
crying from the room, and said to her^ " OK^L-wss. 
so glad you are comel 1 t\vo\3L!^DX» \ \fi»s5^ ^^aj^*^ 
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come after you ; my poor child's djdng, and she 
keeps asking for you !" Ruth went in and stood 
by the bed, and the dying child said, " Dear Ruth, 
I am quite happy ! I love you very much, and I 
want you to sing that about — ' Those great drops 
of blood Jesus shed at eventide/ " Ruth sang it 
as well as she could, but she was ready to cry. 

" I want you to sing it over and over, as you do 
to the babe," said the dying child. 

Ruth sang it two or three times, and then she 
stopped; the poor child had shut her eyes and 
seemed asleep, but she soon opened them again, 
and said, " Oh, do sing about * Jesus, let me to Thy 
bosom fly !* " and while Ruth sang, and the mother 
stood weeping by, the little child fell asleep, and 
died. Ruth cried for her little friend, and missed 
her very much. But now the child's poor mother 
said she wanted Ruth to comfort her up, as she 
had done her dying child ; and she begged Ruth to 
read to her, and tell her those beautiful stories out 
of the Bible, for she could not read herself. And 
so Ruth became a ministering child to the poor 
childless widow. 

When we see a child dressed neat and warm in 
her school-dress, we think she is well taken care 
of, but it is not always so ; and sometimes thfr 
little school girl or boy is much more hungry and 
faint than the child who begs his food in the 
streets. We cannot tell how it really is with poor 
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children, or poor men and women, unless we visit 
them in their homes. Miss Wilson had often 
been to see little Ruth, so she knew all her sor- 
rows ; she comforted and often fed the little girl, 
and loved her very much. Bat Miss Wilson 
thought that poor Patience did not care about 
anything, and that it would be of no use to go and 
see a child in her home who never seemed anxious 
to please her at school ; and so she did not know 
the sorrows of that poor child — she did not know 
how hungry and weak and afraid she was — and so 
poor Patience as yet had no comforter. We must 
pray to God that He would be pleased to comfort 
all sorrowful children, and sorrowful people, and 
then He will be sure to teach \is how we may com- 
fort them also. 

0— 

CHAPTER II. 

" Kow tbe end of the commandment is chabitt out of a 
pure heart, and good conscience, and faith unfeigned." 
1 Tim. i. 6. 

A FEW miles from the town where Ruth and little 
Patience lived was a pretty country village, with 
its tall church spire rising up from the midst of the 
little cluster of cottages that gathered round it ; 
and half hid among the trees upon the hill above 
was a large and beautiful house called the ** Hall," 
where the squire lived, and his davL»Jitft?t^ "^S^ss. 
Clifford, the friend of the viWa^e ^oox. 
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Miss Clifford had loved the poor who lived 
around her home from the time when she was but 
a little child ; and they loved her — for the heart 
of the poor can give as pure a response to hallowed 
interest and love as the heart of the ricL 

Miss Clifford had a wl^te pony named Snow- 
flake ; when a little child, she often rode out with 
her father, and called with him at the farms, and 
sometimes at the cottages ; and when she grew 
older she had a groom to ride out with her, and 
then she often went alone to the homes of the poor. 
She used to carry her little Bible with her, and 
read to old people who could not read for them- 
selves. The very sound of her voice seemed to 
comfort them, and still more the blessed words 
that she read ; and feeble old people, and children 
just able to run alone, would learn from her Ups 
the holy words of the Bible — those precious words 
which lead all who love them to heaven. 

Christmas had passed away. New Year's Day 
was over and gone, and the cold snowy month of 
January slowly drawing to a close. Poor little 
Patience had taken her place again in the second 
class, among her companions. The mistress said 
it was a disgrace for her to be still only in the 
second class, when many younger than she had 
been months in the first ; but no one else took 
notice of it, for the poor child was so small and 
thin, 80 BJlent and shrinking, tliati a ^txaa^er might 
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have supposed her one of the youngest, as well as 
the lowest, which she generally was, in the second 
class of healthy, happy children. It was at this same 
time that a travelling carriage arrived at the Hall. 
Mr. and Mrs. CliflFord were at the door to receive 
their guests ; a rather elderly gentleman stepped 
out of the carriage, and then handed from it a 
young slight girl, whom Mrs. CliflFord received 
with a mother's welcome. The hall door was shut, 
and the carriage drove round to the stables. This 
young visitor was the only child of Mrs. CliflTord's 
earliest friend; that friend had died some years 
before in England, and the.father had gone to reside 
with this his only child abroad — more for change 
of scene than from any necessity of health. A 
mother's sheltering tenderness had passed away 
from her, just when she began to realize the power 
and blessing of it. But that mother had led her 
from her earliest years to her God and Saviour, 
whose love is more than a mother's love, and whose 
presence can never be taken away ; and the mother- 
less child knew where to turn in her heart's deso- 
lation ; she had been led so constantly to her Savi- 
our's feet, that it was no strange place to her, she 
had learned to tell the wishes of her infant life to 
Him, to carry to Him her childhood's hopes and' 
fears, and now when bereft on earth she turned 
with her aching heart to Heaven •, a\idtVkfc\sssi^ ^^^ 

God, that Med the blank in Me iox \xe^. «^^^ ^^^ 

<^ — ^ 
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her life with sympathy for others. After her 
mother's death she had little intercourse with any 
but her father, and this older companionship, with 
her mother's loss, had made her grave beyond her 
years. Her face was full of thought ; and when 
she smiled, it seemed rather the expression of her 
tenderness for those she loved, or pleasure in others' 
mirth, than the bright gleam of personal merri- 
ment. On the glee of those like herself in child- 
hood she seemed to look with distant pleasure ; 
but wherever sorrow rested, she drew near — as if 
she felt her call on earth lay there. Young as she 
was, she had drunk deep of the cup of grief ; death 
and separation were words, the reality of v/hich 
her hourly life still learned ; but she had tasted 
also the love that can sweeten the bitterest trial, 
and her sense of joy was still deeper than her feel- 
ing of sadness. She herself was comforted in all 
things— ho"vic could she then but long to comfort 
others 1 There was no gloom in her sweet gravity, 
but a depth of tenderness, an assurance of sympa- 
thy, that made her very presence soothe. Those 
who shrank most from the thought of intrusion in 
their grief, would welcome her, nor wish to turn 
from meeting her calm, expressive eye, which 
Seemed rather to take in the object on which it 
looked, than to search into that object with pene- 
trating inquiry. 
Miss Clifford had been like mi ddat sister to 
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her ; no place was like Miss Clifford's side, and no 
one else had so much power to waken in her the 
silent gladness of feeling, and the graceful play of 
thought — ^that had slept because there had been 
none to call them forth, or give responsive tones ; 
but even when with her sister friend, her words were 
more often the earnest words that told of earnest 
thought. She looked upon the world around her, 
not as on a picture, as childhood for the most part 
beholds it— searching no deeper than its surface 
hues of light and shadow, but as one who had 
already learned the deep realities that live beneath 
the pictured scene. When her eye rested on sor- 
row's aspect, she instantly estimated the depth of 
suflFering by her own sense of grief ; and when she 
had tried to comfort or relieve, she still retained the 
feeling of the sorrow being like her own —not to be 
forgotten ! — yet sometimes it was hers to sow the 
seeds of purest joy in the heart that grief had 
filled. Her friend. Miss Clifford, had known sor- 
row and want only as she had sought them out to 
relieve them ; the feeling they called forth in her 
was — how best to aid and comfort; and when 
want was replenished, and sadness smiled on her, 
she passed away and felt only the joy of relieving. 
The one seemed to soothe by receiving the sorrows 
of others into her own deep sympathy : the other 
to brighten by shedding her own Ught oi ^^^^<^ ^-^ 
the troubled It was one oi "fi^nV^Vs^^^'^'^ ^^5g^^ 
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to see the two so young in years, with all the world 
could ofifer of attraction spread around them, intent 
in converse how best to use the blessed power 
entrusted to them — ^to brighten the sorrowful, and 
guide them to the holy Heaven to which their own 
youthful steps were bound ! 

The young guest at the Hall was anxious to lose 
no time in taking a drive to the neighbouring 
town, to see her old nurse, from whom she had been 
never separated till she left England with her 
father — when her mother's faithful maid became 
her attendant. The first suitable day was chosen, 
and as Patience was creeping back over the snow 
from school, a few minutes after four o'clock, Mr* 
CliflFord's carriage drove up and stopped beside her 
at the door of the house where she lived. No. 9, Ivy 
Lane, from which the old nurse's last letters had 
been dated. " Does Mrs. Brame live here T asked 
the footman of the child. " Yes," said Patience, 
looking up. The man went in, and Patience 
slowly followed. 

" How unhappy that poor little girl looked !" 
said Mrs. Clifford's young guest. 

" Do you mean that neatly-dressed child, now 
gone in f asked Mrs. Clifford. 

" Yes ; she looked as if she could not smile." 

" You don't say so ! I was thinking how clean 
and comfortable she appeared." 
Mrs. Brame lived at the top oi \.\vft Ism^q old 
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house ; and though aged now, and, for the most 
part, slow of movement, she descended the stairs 
almost as quickly as the footman had run up ; and 
tears, and smiles, and words of astonishment and 
gladness, were the old woman's welcome to the 
child — ^whose infancy had been cradled in her 
arms, whose opening life had been her one object 
of interest, and who through years of absence had 
still retained the entire possession of her nurse's 
heart, which had never glowed with affection to- 
wards any other object through life. 

For one whole hour the devoted nurse was to be 
allowed the sole possession of the child so precious 
to her ! But as the time drew near its close, the 
youthful Lady Gertrude asked her nurse about 
the little girl whom she had seen enter the same 
house. Nurse Brame told the sad story of the 
poor child, and her young listener sighing, said, 
" I thought she looked as if her heart were empty." 

" Ah, it's worse than that !" replied Nurse Brame. 
" I doubt if she has a heart ! Why, let happen 
what will, I have never seen her shed a tear ! and, 
if I have given to her once, I have twenty times, 
just because I could not bear to see such a miser- 
able-looking child ; but I don't believe she cares 
a bit more about me than if I had never shown 
her a kindness !" 

" I wish I could see her again I" said the youn^ 
Lady Gertrude, 
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"It's not the least use," replied the old nursa 
" I have tried it fifty times, there's no getting any- 
thing out of her !" 

" O, I must see her again if she is here !" said 
the Lady Gertrude ; " I will go to her room and 
see her there !" 

The old nurse went reluctantly to inquire, in the 
hope of finding that Patience was not within. But 
she returned, saying, the child was there and alone, 
adding, in a tone of remonstrance, " If you won't 
be pacified without going, why, then, I must stand 
outside her door, for if I were to let you see that 
child's father I should never forgive myself !" 
* The Lady Gertrude made no answer, but fol- 
lowed her nurse down the first flight of stairs to 
the room where poor Patience dwelt ; there was 
not much evidence of any "pacifying" being 
needed in her light step of youthful dignity, and 
her calm earnest eye, but her nurse had always 
been woiit to suppose the necessity of "pacifying," 
as a reason for yielding to her young lady's gentle 
yet decided will. The old nurse stood to listen 
and watch at the top of the stairs, and the Lady 
Gertrude entered the room. One glance round the 
apartment was sufficient to show that no mother's 
care, no mother's presence was known there ; and 
a rush of almost sisterly feeling passed through the 
heart of the motherless child of rank and fortune, 
»s she looked on the motherless child of want and 
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sorrow. Patience was standing with her usual ex- 
pression of dull and hopeless wretchedness. The 
young Lady Gertrude went up to her, and said, in 
a low tone of tenderness, " Dear little girl, I am 
sure you are not happy !" She asked no question, 
she called for no reply, but she gave expression to 
her own sense of a fact, a simple fact, that none 
had seemed to notice before. Patience took up her 
little white linen apron, and hid her face in it, and 
wept. "Do not cry I" said the Lady Gertrude; 
" I want to make you happy ! Are you not cold 
without a fire T [tnd she laid her hand on the chil- 
blained hands of the child. " Yes, you are very 
cold ! If you have half-a-crown from my purse, 
then you could get some coal and some wood, and 
make a fire when I am gone, could you not T But 
Patience still only hid her face and wept — ^warm 
tears they were, melting the child's young heart, so 
early frozen, and preparing it lo receive the first 
impression of human tenderness, which no after- 
time could efface or impair. 

" Did you ever hear of Jesus ?" 

" Yes," said Patience. 

"Jesus wants you to love Him, and be His 
child, that He may make you happy 1 Will you 
love Him, and try to pray to Him % If you do. He 
will be sure to comfort you !" 

" Yes," said the still weeping child. 

"I ahaH have to go away dixec-lVj \ ^w^ ^^"^ ^^ 
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look at me, that you may remember me 1 because 
I love you, and shall often think about you." 

Patience looked up, but the time was gone, the 
carriage was already within hearing. Then, de- 
sp^ring to comfort her, and feeling only, at that 
moment, the sorrow she could not bear away, the 
child of rank put her arm round the child of po- 
verty, pressed a kiss of tenderness upon her fore- 
head, and putting the half-crown into her hand 
turned away in answer to her nurse's knock on the 
half-shut door. " Oh, do be kind to her !" said the 
Lady Gertrude, as she took leave of her nurse; 
and in a minute more she was driving fast away. 
• Mrs. CliflFord observed a shade of sadness on the 
face of her young charge, and, naturally concluding 
that she felt leaving her nurse, immediately planned 
in her own mind to obtain the consent of her young 
visitor's father, and then send for her nurse to stay 
at the Hall. But far other were the thoughts of 
that gentle girl ; her heart was lingering where she 
felt she had left an unsupplied want, an unsoothed 
sorrow — lingering with the motherless child in that 
bare and desolate room. She was thinking that 
she had done nothing, worse than nothing— had 
awakened the child's sorrow, and left her uncom- 
forted. **Why," she thought, "was I so determined 
to speak to her ] How much better if I had not 
attempted what I could not do !" Did she not 
jtaow, then, how often the eye xetuma tiO look again 
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upon the first, the only star, that has suddenly ap- 
peared to light up the gloom of a darkened, lower- 
ing sky 1 Did she not know how when in all the 
lonely Earth no music wakes upon our ear, if sud- 
denly the nightingale's rich melody is heard, the 
very heart is hushed to listen and recall the strain? 
Did she not know how dear — how unlike all that 
follow — is the first violet gathered where the sun- 
beam has warmed the yet wintry bank, and called 
forth the herald of spring] Yes, she knew that 
these things were so, but she knew not that her 
visit to the child of want and suffering had been 
like them ; and so she passed away in sadness, and 
thought she had left no blessing. How many such 
misgiving fears will the light of eternity, when it 
falls on life past, dispel for ever ! 

Nurse Brame watched the carriage swiftly dis- 
appearing in the dimly-Hghted lane, then turned 
again within, and, taking up her candle, slowly re- 
ascended the staircase. The earnest tone in which 
the words, " Oh, do be kind to her !" had been 
uttered, left them impressed on the old woman's 
heart ; the child seemed more associated with her 
young lady than anything beside, and she turned 
into the room to speak to her. 

Poor little Patience, when left alone, had teased 
her tears for a minute in bewildered surprise ; then 
raised her hand to feel where that kiss had been — 
to see if her forehead felt tiift aaxcife \ *^ "v^ *^i5^^ 
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same, but she did not— she no longer felt alone in 
all the world ! She had met the first gleam of 
human tenderness, and to that her shrinking spirit 
turned. She did not reason, but "she felt ; and 
feeling lies deeper than reason, and often in a child 
supplies reason's part — the lifeless chill was gone 
from her heart, its frozen surface thawed and left 
susceptible of passing impressions. Nurse Brame 
came in, and, holding up her candle to see the 
child, said in a land voice, "Here, come along with 
me out of this cold place, and we will have some 
tea together." Patience followed, and was soon 
seated on a stool by the little fire-place. Nurse 
Brame stirred up the dull coals into a blaze, and, 
telling the child to make haste and get warm, she 
set out the little round table with her tea-board 
and bread and butter, and, lifting the kettle on the 
fire, sat down in the twilight and watched till the 
water boiled. The substantial slice of bread and 
butter, and the steaming cup of sugared tea, brought 
a little colour to the cheek of Patience ; and Nurse 
Brame cut the square white loaf with no sparing 
hand, and put more water on uncurled tea-leaves, 
that the poor child might be " satisfied for once !', 
and all the while the old nurse felt as if she were 
just doing her young lady's will. 

" There, now, you are neither cold nor hungry at 

last !" said Nurse Brame, " and you had better go 

down and go to bed, and there's no do\xbt -^qm will 
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sleep soundly enough." Patience returned to her 
cold dark room, and crept to the side of the heap 
of rags that made her bed ; but she, too, remem- 
bered the lady's words, and that gentle inquiry— 
" Will you try and prayl" led her, as by the silken 
bond of constraining love, to make a faint eflFort. 
Then, taking from her pocket the treasured half- 
crown, she clasped it tight in her hand, and, lying 
down, was soon asleep. 

Nurse Brame was sitting over her decaying fire 
that night, her candle was out, and it was her usual 
early hour of rest ; but she was sitting watching 
the fading embers, and thinking on the past events 
of the day — her unexpected and joyful surprise in 
her Lad^ Gertrude's visit ; and then the child — but 
the child, the poor child, came like a shadow across 
the sunbeam's track ! Nurse Brame had never 
learned the pure and simple joy of doing good ; she 
had showed many a little kindness to poor Patience, 
but it was, as she herself expressed it, because she 
could not bear to see so miserable a thing — not be- 
cause she could not bear that silent suffering should 
be, if unseen ! She thought that such things must 
be, and that it was only her call to relieve them 
when forced upon her notice. Suffering, when 
"out of sight," was "out of mind ;" with old Nurse 
Brame, therefore, a gift from her was nothing more 
to the receiver than the same gift picked up on the 
highway-side— it came as no^'rai^^vW'^^^^'^'V^i^ 
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no living glow ; the receiver's feeling was as shallow 
and transient as the feeling of the giver. But now 
the link between the old nurse and the poor child 
had changed — it was no longer the transient sight 
of want, but the feeling of her young lady's inte- 
rest. Nurse Brame was sitting in the dim firelight 
thinking upon how much it would be necessary for 
her to do for this unhappy and, to her, iminterest- 
ing child— uninteresting not to her alone, but to 
all, save the one who had so lately reached that 
child's buried heart ! The old nurse felt she must 
be kind to her ; she would not neglect a wish of 
her young lady's for the world, but she wanted -to 
come to a conclusion in her own mind as to what 
amount of kindness would be suffigient. She knew 
not charity's indwelling influence, which, far 
.from consisting in this or that act, is the very atmo- 
sphere in which the spirit that possesses it lives, 
and moves, and has its being ! While so pondering, 
Nurse Brame heard a hasty knock on her door, and, 
looking round a little startled, the woman who 
rented the house, letting out its rooms to lodgers, 
and living herself on the ground-floor, opened the 
door and came in. " I want you to tell me," said 
the woman, " what I am to do I I have just heard 
that pest of a man is off to escape the constables ; 
I have not had a farthing of rent for five weeks, 
and what few things are in the room won't pay me 
a quarter oi that ; but; such as there are> I shall 
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make the most I can of them, and glad enough to 
get rid of him ! But what am I to do with the 
child] I can see nothing for her but the work- 
house!" Now Nurse Brame thought the work- 
house next in disgrace to the prison itself, and the 
question instantly arose in her mind. What would 
her Lady Gertrude say, when she saw her again 
and asked for the child, if she found that the next 
day she had been carried off to the workhouse] 
Nurse Brame did not consider where the disgrace 
of the workhouse lay — whether with those who 
could do nothing to support themselves, or, not 
rather with those who suffered the young and help- 
less, or the old and feeble, to be carried off and 
nourished by the forced contributions of others. 
Nurse Brame considered the workhouse, in some 
way or other, to be a disgrace ; and, according to 
the readiest and most general custom, she asso- 
ciated that disgrace with the result, and not the 
cause of that result, and exclaimed, " Is there no- 
thing but the workhouse]" "I can think of 
nothing else," replied the woman. Then suddenly 
within the mind of old Nurse Brame rose the 
vision of the child, as she had been seated that 
evening on the stool by her fireside ; the stool was 
still there, but the child was gone ! Why might 
not that warm, comfortable room become the child's 
home ] Nurse Brame might feed the worse than 
orphan, and yet have enougYLioxV^t^^^'K^^^^^ 
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knew this ; the child was clothed in the school ; 
and rent of room, firing, and candle would have 
cost no more. All this passed before the mind of 
old Nurse Brame ; but the motive that influenced 
her thoughts was one of earthly limitation, not of 
Heaven's boundless charity; therefore, it came 
short of such an attainment, and she only replied, 
" Well, I would not be the one to send a child off 
to the WORKHOUSE \" The woman stood a moment 
considering, then said, "I have a relation in the 
town who wants a girl, and, perhaps, if I spoke for 
her, she would take the child, though I doubt if 
she would think her strong enough for the place." 
Now, " a place'' to old Nurse Brame had a respect- 
able sound ; she considered it no business of hers 
to find out what the place of service was — it was 
a way, in her estimation, of earning an honest 
penny — little considering how often the "honest 
penny" of tb'». poor is paid by dishonest hands, 
who have wrung three times the penny's worth 
from the strength that has no redress on Earth. 
But the day will come when the God of the poor 
** will plead their cause, and spoil the soul of those 
that spoiled them !" 

And so, because the name of "a place" was 

better than the name of "a workhouse," Nurse 

Brame made no inquiry as to what the real thing 

might be, but gave her judgment in favour of the 

pJace, sayingf " WeU, I am sure I would try for the 
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place, rather than send the poor thing off to the 
workhouse '/' Meanwhile little Patience, whose 
fate seemed pending above, was quietly sleeping 
below. No rest-breaking father returned to dis- 
turb her slumber, and she did not wake tUl the 
sh)wly dawning light shooe into her dreary room ; 
then, hastily rising, she looked for her father— he 
was not there— she saw at once he had not been 
there; so, looking again at her half-crown, and 
once more feeling her forehead that the lady's lips 
had kissed, she rose and dressed. There was no 
fire, no food; but the thought of spending the 
half-crown was not even entertained— it was the 
lady's gift, the sign that made the past still real 
and present to the child ! so she put it at the bot- 
tom of her pocket, and was thinking about what 
time it could be, when the woman of the house 
came in and said, " I am sorry for you, but your 
father is off, no one knows where, and he has paid 
me no rent for these five weeks, so I must just take 
what he has left, and hope for a better lodger; but 
I don't want to be hard upon you, and, if you think 
you would like to try service better than the work- 
house, why I will go with you at once and see after 
a place that I know of.'' Poor little Patience ! the 
avalanche of frozen words fell upon her heart, still 
warmed with yesterday's glow of feeling, making 
the chilling shock the greater. Again she hid her 
face and wept. " Poor thingV m^ \Xia ^ ws^ssa^^xs^ 

*2^ 
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a softened tone, " I am sure none can treat you 
worse than your own father has done ! I dare say 
you have not tasted food ; come along with me and 
I will give you some breakfast, and then we will 
see what can be done.'' So, taking the unresisting 
child by the arm, she led her downstairs, and gave 
her some bread and butter and cold tea ; and then 
after awhile repeated her question, as to whether 
she would like best to go to service or the work- 
house ] Poor Patience did not know — ^both names 
were alike to her— and, beginning again to cry in- 
stead of answer, she only wished in her heart that 
young and beautiful lady would but come again ! 
she felt as if then she would not be left alone in 
her misery. The woman, seeing that words were 
hopeless, tied on her bonnet, and, fetching the 
child's bonnet and cloak, put them on her, saying, 
" Well, come and see what you think of the place !" 
and, again taking her by the arm, she led her 
through the town to a distant, narrow street, stop- 
ping at the door of a high house. Patience was 
left in the passage while the woman went in and 
talked with the mistress, and then, calling Patience 
in, the mistress of the house asked her whether she 
thought she could run about and do the work for 
her board and a shilling a week? A shilling a 
week sounded like exhaustless wealth to the poor 
child, who knew nothing of the expense of necessary 
clothes, and she answered '^ Yes." So the woman 
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leffc the child, promising to send all that she found 
belonging to her, and returned, well satisfied, to 
inform Nurse Brame of the success of her attempt 
The next morning Nurse Brame received a letter 
by the post; it was from her own young lady. 
Tlie old woman put on her spectacles, and read 
with astonishment and delight that, in the course 
of the afternoon, Mr. Clifford's carriage would take 
her back to the Hall, to stay there during the time 
of her young lady's yisit. The old woman looked 
twice at the letter to be quite sure ; then, putting 
on her shawl and bonnet, she hurried out to buy 
such additions to her wardrobe as she thought ne- 
cessary for so great an occasion, and then, hurrying 
home again, began to make preparations. The sun 
had set when the carriage drove up to the door ; 
the footman ran up to summon Mrs. Brame, and 
the old woman stepped down, dressed in her neatest 
%nd best, and the footman carried her bandbox 
)ehind her. Her young lady was in the carriage 
lone, and when the old woman was in, and the 
x>tman waiting for orders, the Lady Gertrude 
vked her nurse whether that poor child were at 
>me ? " Ah, no, poor thing ! she went off yester- 
y to service !" replied Mrs. Brame. 
'That little girl to be a servant?'' asked the 
mg Lady Gertrude, in a tone of surprise. 
Ah, yes, she is older than she has th^ l<y>k.^l^ 
V ^od hit r 
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" Home/' said the Lady Gertrude, and the car- 
riage drove on ; then, turning, she talked with her 
old nurse till, as they were about to leave the town, 
she suddenly, as if a thought for the first time 
crossed her mind, inquired, " Do you know where 
that little girl has gone to live ?" 

"Not the least in the world," replied Nurse 
Brame ; " but she is gone to service, and that's re- 
spectable ! They would have sent her off to the 
workhouse, but I set my face against having the 
poor thing treated like that ; and, now she is once 
in service, she must work her' way as I and others 
have done !" 

" But, if she should not be happy, who will know 
it ?" asked the young Lady Gertrude. 

" You need not distress yourself," replied Nurse 
Brame ; " she has led such a wretched life that, let 
service be what it will, it must be better than 
that !" 

The Lady Gertrude said no more ; she felt that 
the child had no place in the heart of her old 
nurse, and from that time she never mentioned her 
again, and her nurse believed her satisfied, and the 
child a forgotten thing. In a fortnight more the 
young visitor and her father left the Hall ; and, in 
the spring of the same year, they quitted England 
again for a residence abroad. 

When Miss Wilson next visited the school, she 
missed Patience ; and, wlien ake mcvjaited of the 
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mistress, she heard that the child had been forsaken 
by her father, and was gone to service. And then 
the mistress told her what she had now found out 
about the life of misery the poor forsaken child had 
led in her home. Miss Wilson felt very sorry, but 
it was too late now to hope to do much, yet she 
could still go and see poor Patience in her place of 
service; and, knowing that Patience had not earned 
a Bible, she directly determined to go and take her 
one ; so she learnt from the mistress where Patience 
was living, then, going to a shop, she bought a 
Bible, and went on to find poor Patience in her 
place of service. 

It was a narrow street, and, when Miss Wilson 
knocked at the door, a cross-looking woman opened 
it. Miss Wilson asked for her little scholar. The 
woman did not invite her in, but shouted to Pa- 
tience to come down, and then went away, leaving 
Miss Wilson standing at the door. Patience came ; 
just the same look over her face as when at school 
— as if she expected something to be said to per- 
suade her to try and do more than she had done 
before. Miss Wilson would gladly now have com- 
forted the poor desolate child, but she could only 
speak to her at the door of the house. She gave 
Patience the Bible she had brought for her ; Pa- 
tience took it and curtsied, but did not speak, and 
Miss^Wilson could never forget the look of illness 
in the poor child's face. SVie ^^uX. ww^ A^'^^^^'^ 
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very sad about the child; she had always been 
kind to Patience, she had never spoken hastily or 
severely to her, but she had loved her less than she 
loved the other children, and poor Patience had 
wanted more love than others — not less ! 

Miss Wilson waited some weeks, and then she 
went again to see Patience in her place. The same 
cross-looking woman opened the door, and Miss 
Wilson asked if she could speak to Patience. 

^^ Oh, she is not here,'' replied the woman ; '' she 
fell ill of brain fever, and we had her carried off to 
the workhouse f' 

Poor Patience ! she had no strength for work 
— ^half -starved as she had been and miserable, her 
feeble limbs could stand no labour ; she had toiled 
on till all power was gone, and now at last she was 
in the workhouse ! We will not leave her yet, but 
will go and see her there. She was laid on a little 
bed in the sick ward of the \^orkhouse, and nursed 
till the fever left her, and she was able to sit up. 
When she was well enough to sit up and walk 
about a little, she was not sent to another place of 
service ; no, she was taken two miles away from 
the town, to a house in the country, where the 
workhouse children were kept. It was the begin- 
ning of May ; the trees were all in bud, and the 
hedges growing green, and the lark was singing in 
the clear blue sky. Patience had never been so far 
m the country before ; she wia\ied^"& toN^-^owld 
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last very long, for she liked it very much, and she 
did not know what she might find at the end. It 
was not long, however, before they stopped at a 
large house that stood alone. A strong, kind-looking ' 
woman came out, and took Patience in, saying, 
" Never mind, my dear, you will soon get better 
here !" Patience heard the words, and she looked 
up at the workhouse matron with an expression of 
inquiry and wonder. But it was all true ; it was 
the strong, kind woman's heart that spoke in those 
first words to the timid stranger child ; and Patience 
was to be with her. And now the cold, nipping 
winter of the poor child's Hfe was gone, and its 
bright spring-time began. Yes, its bright spring- 
time began in the workhouse, under the care of 
that strong, kind woman ! Patience began the next 
day to do a little work, but the matron saw directly 
that the tired look came over her face, and made 
her leave off. Breakfast, dinner, and tea all came, 
with strengthening food for Patience ; and, now 
that she was no longer faint and hungry, she began 
to think of all that she had heard long before. And 
first she got her little Bible, and read to herself, 
and she felt happy — reading all alone, and trying 
to remember what Miss Wilson had said at the 
school. After a little while. Patience thought that 
what made her happy would make the other chil- 
dren happy, so in their play-time she often per- 
3i}aded them to come and a\\. xo\3L\AVfc\\ ^3c^^^^ 
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read out of her Bible, and taught them texts and 
hjrmns, and read to them from her other little 
books, and the children liked to listen. So it was 
that poor Patience, who seemed at school as if she 
could not ieam, and would never remember any 
thing, was the first, perhaps, of all the children 
there, except little Euth, to become a ministering 
child to others. 

Poor Patience had never known a parent's ten- 
derness ; but she soon learned to love the strong 
kind matron who took care of all the workhouse- 
children; the matron moved about quickly, and 
spoke fast and loud, but her heart was kind, and 
Patience loved her, and tried to please her. When 
the months of May and June had passed away, 
and Patience was well again, there came a day of 
holiday in the workhouse; and the matron told 
Patience that she might go to the town and see her 
friends. Patience had no friends except Miss 
Wilson, and that youthful Lady far away ! but she 
thought she should like to see Miss Wilson. 
Though Patience looked very small, she was older 
than she looked, and quite old enough to go to the 
town alone. She knew where Miss Wilson lived, 
and easily found the house. Miss Wilson was very 
glad to find how happy she was in the workhouse ; 
and now Patience not only answered every question 
put to her, but she told how she employed her 
time, and how the workhouse-childceii c^tXEv^To^v^M 
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and listened, while she read to them, and told them 
what she had been taught at school. Miss Wilson 
gave Patience some new books for her own, to 
cany back with her ; and not being able to walk 
so far herself, she asked her father to go ; and one 
day he went, and found Patience happy herself, 
and trying to make others happy. And there for 
the present we must leave her — a ministering child 
in the workhouse. 



CHAPTER in. 

" He shall gather the lamhs with his amii and carry them 
in his bosom." — Is. xl. 11. 

While Patience gathered health and strength in 
the warm summer time beneath the workhouse 
matron's care, there was one little girl who had 
learned her last lesson, who had done with school, 
and was gone Home for ever—home, not to a 
house made with hands, which trouble, and sorrow, 
and sickness, and death can enter, but Home to a 
House not made with hands, a mansion in the 
Heavens, where darkness and evil cannot come, 
where there is no more crying, nor sorrow, nor pain, 
nor death, but God wipes away all tears, and every 
one is happy for ever. Who was the hapijy child 
who had done with school iox evet, ^xl^^^sss '^^ciiv. 
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for Home 1 It was little Ruth ! Heaven's shining 
gate often opens, and the holy angels come down 
to fetch little children home to their Heavenly 
Father, long before those little children expected 
to be sent for. Then let every child try to please 
Gk)d in all things, as little Ruth did, because no 
one knows how soon the call may come. 

The spring had been, and the summer followed, 
but they had brought no bloom of life to the cheeks 
of little Kuth. She was sitting in her comfortless 
home one Saturday afternoon with her Bible on 
her knee, learning her texts of Scripture, when her 
father came in ; something had made him angry, 
and little Kuth trembled at the words he spoke. 
" O father," she gently said, " we must not take 
God's holy Name in vain !" 

"And why not]" said her father, turning 
sharply to the little girl, as she sat on the stool 
near the sleeping infant. 

" Because, father, the Bible says so !'' 

"And what's the Bible to me, I should like to 
know?" asked her father. 

" Oh, it's just everything, if you did but know 
it, father ; it's just everything to me !" 

And little Kuth looked up, her eyes filled with 

tears, and her father-in-law was looking down on 

her, and the sight of her pale sweet face, the Bible 

open on her knee, and her trembling voice declaring 

J( was everything to her, waa \.qo toxxOcl io^^ thjQ 
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hardened man : the thought broke in upon him, 
how he had left her no other comfort; and he 
went out of the house imable to look at the child 
again. He never rested till he found work, and 
then he toiled as if he felt he had a life to save ; 
but it was too late for little Euth ! she seemed to 
have done with Earth from that Saturday evening 
when she bore her young witness to the Word of 
Gk)d! and when the next Saturday came, she 
lay on her pillow unable to speak or move ; her 
father-in-law hurried home with his earnings, and 
stooping over her, said, "I have brought all my 
wages, you shall have everything now I" 

Yes, little Ruth would have everything now— for 
in the Home where blessed children dwell in 
Heaven, no want can ever come. There God our 
Father, and Jesus our Saviour, and the Holy 
Spirit dwell ; there the holy angels live ; and all is 
love, and joy, and gladness for ever ! Miss Wilson 
had been several times to see the little girl, and 
now she came again, but the dying child had done 
with Earth, she did not know her friend, though 
her eyes were open, and she was looking upward. 

" Sure she sees the angels coming for her !" said 
her weeping mother, *' see how she smiles ! — Oh, 
what a heavenly smile ! '' 

But no one knows the blessed sights that God's 
departing children see ! and with tka^ scaila. 
upon her lips, little "R\xt\i \i«fisfc^ ^n5«3. \i&Sssi 
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Ruth, who loved the Saviour, and prayed to Him : 
who loved Qod'a holy Word, and tried to please 
Him ;— little Ruth, her mother's comfort, whom 
her little sister and infant brother loved so much ; 
the favourite of her school-fellows ; and one of the 
best children in the school ; — ^little Ruth, the friend 
and teacher of the poor dying child, passed away 
from Earth ! Little Ruth was never forgotten by 
any of her friends ; nor by her father-in-law — she 
was gone away far out of his sight, but he could 
not forget ; he took her Bible and tried to follow 
its words as she had done : and he took care of his 
two poor little children, and made their home and 
their mother happy. 

*' Seated on the tomb, Faith*B angel 
Says, * Ye are not here ! ' 
"Where then are ye ? With the Saviour, 
Blest, for ever blest are ye ; 
'Mid the sinless little children 
Who have heard His ' Comb to ice ! ' 
'Yond the shades of Death's dark valiey, 
Now ye lean upon His breast^ 
Where the wicked cease from troubling. 
And the weary are at rest." 

The summer months left Patience in the work- 
house restored to health. And now another place 
of service must be found for her ; the workhouse 
made the choice, and we shall find what it was. 
Patience took Jeave of her work3[io\]iaft \ioi£i& mtk «. 
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sorrowful Heart, and a Heavy dread came over Her 
as sHe drew near the place to wHicH she was now 
engaged. It was a small house, a short distance 
out of the town, and, from the number of children 
crowded together in one room, it might have been 
taken for an infant-school ! But no, it was a 
family of ten children ; the youngest a baby of 
some few weeks, the next just able to step alone, 
the third a helpless little cripple, the fourth a rosy- 
faced girl of about five years of age, then twin-boys 
of seven, who, with the four elder boys and girls, 
went to a day-school. 

This was now to be the place of service Patience 
Was to fiU — maid-of-all-work in a family where 
there were ten children, and all the washing done 
at home ! It sounds like heavy work, but we must 
not, like old Nurse Brame, be led by sound alone ; 
and we may always remember that work proving 
hard or pleasant depends far more upon the minds 
of those who rule and those who serve, than upon 
the amount of labour to be done. Patience, arriving 
at the house, knocked at the door a low, timid 
knock. Robert, the eldest boy, opened the door, 
and then ran back to his mother to say the new 
girl was there. "Bring her in, then," said the 
mother ; so in came Patience, still pale and fearful, 
with her small bundle in her hand. " Come in, 
come in, and see us all at once !'' said the mother 
and mistresa, without so imxciYL ^ T£ksSsK^% "?>* ^ois^ 
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ment's stop in her washing. Then, looking hard at 
Patience in the firelight, she added, " What, is that 
all the show you have to make of strength ! Well, 
if you are killed with hard work, that will lie at 
your master's door, for it was he hired you, not I, 
remember that ! Here's plenty of work, and plenty 
of play, too, so don't be frightened I There, Betsy, 
you go and show the girl where to put her bonnet, 
and shawl, and her bundle, and then don't lose a 
minute, but come and be after tea." Betsy did as 
she was desired, and quickly returned with Patience 
to the kitchen. The autumn evening was damp 
and cold, and, when Patience returned to the family 
party, preparations for tea were beginning. The 
little parlour opened into the small kitchen, and 
Robert, the eldest boy, was kneeling down before 
the parlour-stove, blowing up the flame he had just 
lighted. Polly, the second girl, was setting out the 
tea things ; and, the moment Betsy returned, she 
began to take her part in fetching out the bread 
and butter and cheese, together with a large round 
cake, whose only claim to the designation consisted 
in a few scattered currants— more thought of be- 
cause so far apart that each one became a definite 
object ; and this so-called plum-cake, with its scanty 
sweetening of sugar, was much more approved by 
the little group of children than slices of bread and 
butter. Patience had not been five minutes in the 
houses but on no account was she to stand idle* 
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"Wliafs your name,. child r inqxiired the mother, 
still ringing out the wet clothes, and depositing 
them, one by one, in a large white basket. " Pa- 
tience !" replied the new little servant 

'* Patience ! Well, I have heard worse names 
than that ! You may be sure you will have plenty 
of need of patience here, though there is no hard- 
ship, for all that I I hope you have an apron ]" 

" Yes, in my bundle," replied Patience. 

" Have it on, then, as fast as you can !" And up- 
stairs ran Patience with a light, quick step ; there 
was something so animating in the universal stir 
below stairs that she longed to be one among them 
all again, and in two minutes' time she stood aproned 
before her mistress. 

*' Now take that wide shovel and gather up all 
those cinders by the grate here, and put them every 
one t)n the parlour fire." So Patience gathered up 
the cinders, and laid them on the top of the nobs 
of coal, among which the cheerful blaze began to 
ascend. " Now take the kettle and fill it at the tap 
there, and set it on this fire to boil,'' said her mis- 
tress. Meanwhile Robert had been out and shut 
the shutter ; Betsy had drawn the chintz curtain 
within ; Polly had lighted one solitary candle, and 
set it in the middle of the tea-table ; the mother 
had wrung out the last little garment, and the 
whole collection lay piled in the large white basket ; 
the water was poured from tk^ ^%J^aav%-^.^5si^*^aA 
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tub set up, the stool on which it stood put aside— • 
the whole kitchen then looked in perfect order ; 
the mother drew down her sleeves, changed her 
coarse blue apron for a white one, and in they went 
all to tea. The baby sleeping in its cradle had 
woke up some minutes before ; but Betsy had lifted 
it out and rocked it in her arms, till the mother, 
seated in the low black chair beside the parlour- 
fire, received it The children dragged out their 
stools and chairs ; little Esther, the child of five 
years — not having yet learned the division of 
labour — ^pulled hard at a parlour chair for herself 
with one hand, and at the poor little cripple's high 
chair with the other. Patience caught sight, amidst 
the active group, of little Esther's attempt, and, 
running up to her, reached over her head, and, lay- 
ing hold of both chairs, pulled gently also, when, to 
the child's perfect satisfaction, both chairs moved 
slowly and steadily to the table. . Esther would by 
no means lea ~e her hold till the chairs were drawn 
quite close, so Patience slipped behind them and 
pushed, till the little Bather, stooping half under 
the table, peeped up with a grave look, and suffered 
Patience to lift her into the parlour-chair, gravely 
observing, " I did pull two chairs 1" And through 
the heart of Patience passed a warm feeling for the 
child ; and a sense of active life, with its native 
charm of cheerful energy, rose still more freshly 
wzthia her at this first succes&iul aid rendered to 
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the child. And now Betsy placed the little cripple 
in his chair, and Esther looked up at Betsy, re« 
peating, " I did pull two chairs !" and Betsy said, 
" Good Esther \" and hastened away to fix up the 
next baby of eighteen months old. Now there was 
one small blue plate set down between Esther and 
the little cripple ; Esther put her hand upon it by 
way of claim, but did not take it nearer ; then the 
little cripple reached out his hand and said, " Me ! 
me !" Esther shook her head, for it was hard to 
give up the plate that was the earnest to her of 
food ; but Patience, whose attention was all alive, 
caught sight of the difficulty, and put another blue 
plate close before Esther, who then pushed the 
other gently to her little brother, and, looking up 
at Patience, said, " I did give it him !" 

All the little ones being seated, Betsy cut the. 
bread and butter, Robert a piece of cake for each, 
Polly filled the mugs half full of water, and poured 
water into the tea-pot for the tea, while all the 
little ones looked on. This divided labour was 
qtdckly accomplished, after which the mother stood 
up with the babe in her arms, the elder children 
stood also, and Eobert asked the blessing, for at 
meals, when the father was away, this was always 
Robert's office. Patience had a corner at the table, 
and made as hearty a meal as any of them ; the 
good mother, seeing her hesitate at first, took care 
to say, "Come, Patience, ^\, Ta?i2&5k \k3M^\ftk\^^^ 
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have earned your tea, though you may not think 
it !" There was no riot at the meal ; the children, 
trained in good order, found no pleasure in confu- 
sion ; and, having had no food since their early 
frugal dinner, their best amusement was to eat 
All the play had come before tea^ and now, the 
moment it was over, and Eobert had given thanks 
while every little one was silent with clasped hands, 
Betsy and Polly took off the baby of eighteen 
months and the little cripple each in their arms 
to bed, and the mother bid Patience follow with 
Esther, who looked very grave, but quite willing to 
go with her helper of the tea-table. Patience found 
that Esther was to share her little bed, in a room 
just large enough to hold the bed and one chair. 
The little cripple and the baby of eighteen months 
were soon laid to their sleep, and Betsy went down 
with Polly to bring up the twin boys of seven. 
When Patience returned to the parlour, the tea- 
table was cleared of all that had been used, and 
«vhat remained was set in order for the father's re- 
turn ; the boys having so arranged the table, were 
already at their tasks for school the next day, and 
the mother putting the infant to rest. Patience 
was set to wash up the tea-things in the back 
kitchen, while Betsy and Polly sat down to their 
lessons. 

The baby slept in the cradle ; and, when Patience 
had BimheA washing up the tea-things, and had 
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been showi^ where to put them away, her good 
xnifitress said, " Now for your thimble as quick as 
possible f And Patience had a seat at the table, 
and one of the children's socks given her to dam. 
But Patience was no darner— she had never been 
taught, for there are but few schools in which any 
trouble is taken to teach children to mend; though 
to the children of the poor the skill to mend well 
is hardly less needful than to make. Poor Patience 
felt ber spirits sink ; she could not do the work, 
and now she thought her troubles would begin, and 
the timid child, only so lately warmed with the 
glow of kindness, dreaded a sharp word more than 
anything ! But sharp words were not given in this 
her new abode without a needs-be. The good mis- 
tress saw the colour rise to the pale face of Patience 
over the sock, so, calling her to her, she said, " I 
can see you are no match for your task ; well, never 
mind, bring your stool here, and sit down and 
learn— there will be no time lost in the end by 
good learning in the beginning!" So Patience 
took her seat by her mistress, and learned to darn, 
as many a child has learned by her mother's side, 
only that Patience, being much older, learned to 
dam a great deal quicker, and did not want so 
much attention as a little child. While Patience 
darned, the four children who were sitting round 
the table repeated their lessons to their mother. 
They had had tea at five o'do^ veA \^ "^s^sso: 
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lessons were learned and repeated by eight, except 
those of the youngest boy. The moment the clock 
struck eight the books were all put away, and the 
boy whose lessons were not learned, with a sorrow- 
ful face wished his mother " Good night !*' and 
went up to bed in the dark. This was done with- 
out a word being said, for it was the constant rule 
of the house, if the school-lessons were not learned 
from six to eight, no more time was given, as the 
lessons were not hard or long, and were learned in 
less time whenever the children were diligent ; and 
the mother's principle was, neither in work or les- 
sons to allow time to be wasted. Then the girls 
sat down to their work of mending or making, and 
Robert to knitting — the boys never being idle when 
the girls were busy. Presently home came the 
father to their glad welcome ; he sat down to his 
tea and supper both in one, while the mother and 
the children worked and talked, and Patience 
darned her sock. 

As soon as the f ather*s supper was over. Patience 
cleared all the things into the back kitchen as di- 
rected ; the great Bible was put on the table, the 
children brought theirs. Patience was sent to fetch 
hers— her own little Bible that Miss Wilson had 
taken her in her first place of service ; and then 
father, and mother, and children all read a chapter 
verse by verse, and Patience had to read with 
tbem; then the father quedtiouQd.\]ci!^ <:rMdien^ and 
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he questioned Patience also, and looked pleased 
with her answers ; and then they all knelt down, 
and the father offered up the evening prayer. 
After this, Eobert and the girls went to bed. Pa- 
tience washed-up and put away the things from 
her master's supper, and then, to her surprise, she 
found her work was done — in fact, everybody's 
work was done, for all the house was in order, and 
Patience went up to her closet of a room where 
little Esther lay sleeping. With what a thankful 
heart did the orphan child offer up her evening 
thanksgiving and prayer ! and then, taking her 
treasured half-crown, which she had kept through 
all her troubles and changes, she looked at it and 
wished that beautiful lady could, but see how happy 
she was now ! And she lay down to sleep, as if 
suddenly brought in the midsH of a home's bright 
circle all her own ! 

The next morning her mistress called her at six 
o'clock, and, to her mistress's surprise. Patience 
came out from her closet ready dressed. She had 
heard her mistress rising, and risen herself. 

"What, up and dressed!" said her mistress; 
"well, you mind my word, I never knew a bad 
servant an early riser ! Now, then, we shall be at 
work before the girls to-day !" and the pleasant 
stir soon began below. Patience had, as quick as 
time itself, to light up the back kitchen-fire ; then 
to br^hteii up and lay the pai\ova-%t^^ V^^^'^^^ 
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followed to sweep the room and dust the chairs ; 
and, while the chairs were dusting, Polly set the 
breakfast. Bobert was out in the little garden 
fixing the linen-poles, and Thomas, the second boy, 
chopping wood and filling the coal-scuttle ; while 
the good mother fried bacon for the father's break- 
fast, and made the coffee. All as busy as possible, 
and all done by seven o'clock, when the father 
came down ; he had been reading his Bible in the 
midst of his six sleeping children, and now he 
came down to breakfast with his four eldest. Pa- 
tience also was called to the table, and so they sat 
down to the morning meaL Each child repeated 
a text from the Holy Bible, and the father asked 
Patience if she could remember one, and Patience 
repeated the words—" I love them that love Me ; 
and those that seek Me early shall find Me." After 
breakfast the father read a Psalm, then offered up 
the morning prayer, and hastened away to be at 
the shop by eight o'clock. Patience went upstairs 
with Betsy and Polly to dress the children — the 
mother prepared their breakfast ; Robert worked 
in the little garden, which had its Autumn as well 
as its Spring and Summer flowers ; but Thomas 
had to sit within and get his lessons perfect. At a 
quarter to nine boys and girls were off to school ; 
the twin boys were taken to an infant-school by 
their elder brothers on their way to their own 
ficbool ; the poor little cripple p\&7^^ Vova ^\^t 
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hour, on bis sofa-bed with a doll ; Esther talked to 
Patience, and stepped about at her side ; while the 
baby of eighteen months old sometimes played on 
the floor and sometimes slept At twelve o'clock 
the children all came home, when, to the surprise 
of Patience, the baby of eighteen months and the 
Uttle cripple were put into a light wooden carriage, 
and all the children went out for a walk together, 
Robert and Betsy taking the charge. Patience and 
her mistress ironed away till one o'clock, when 
they all returned. Betsy and Polly made ready 
the little ones, Robert and Thomas set the dinner- 
table, and aU were seated with hungry appetite to 
eat the food provided for them. 

Day after day passed on, till Patience felt more 
like an elder child and sister than a servant in the 
house. Betsy and Polly confided to her their 
secret hopes ; Betsy's desire was to learn mantua- 
making, and be a lady's maid — as her mother had 
been before her; and to this end her mother 
trained her. Polly meant to be kitchen-maid first, 
and then cook, with the hope of being one day a 
housekeeper, and taking charge of stores — which 
seemed to her the most interesting of work; ac- 
cordingly every jar and bottle in the house was 
put under Polly's keeping ; she gave out the daily 
supply, wrote the labels, tied down the jars, made 
some preserves in the summer time, and took 
every opportunity of doing t\ife CiO^J^hxt^. ^^"sev* 
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had a hope of being taken into the shop, where his 
father was foreman ; while Thomas had as yet no 
definite desire or prospect in life. Months passed 
away in tlus happy family, till all the paleness was 
gone from the cheek of Patience, and her figure, 
becoming strong and stout, seemed made for 
untiring work. She had taught Esther her own 
short morning and evening prayers — ^leamed by 
her when at school, and the little girl now never 
lay down at night or rose in the morning without 
offering them up. Her master was a subscriber to 
the Church Missionary Society; the children 
would often earn or save some offering for it also ; 
and when Patience received her monthly wages, 
she always paid her sixpence to the same blessed 
object. A year passed away, and Patience went to 
call on Miss Wilson, but Miss Wilson did not 
know her — till on talking with her she found this 
rosy, strong, active-looking girl, full of life and 
cheerful spirits, was the pale, thin, silent child, 
she had known so long at school ! Patience told 
Miss Wilson of her happy life in her mistress's 
house— with ten children; herself maid-of-aU- 
work, with all the washing done at home; and 
how the little one who slept with her, had learned 
her prayer and said it night and morning, and how 
her master subscribed to the Church Missionary 
Society— and she subscribed also. And there, in 
the midst of life and clieeci\i\iifts&, vre leave 
Patience for the present. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



'* The world's a room of sickness, where each heart 
Knows its own anguish and unrest ; 
The truest wisdom there, and noblest art, 
Is his, who skills of comfort best." 

Fob many years Patience had lived on in her 
place of service with the family of Mr. Mansfield's 
foreman; but her master. and mistress had for 
some time felt that the increasing expenses of their 
grovdng family were putting a servant beyond 
their means : and a still stronger reason for doing 
without one lay in the good sense of these excellent 
parents, who felt that the best way of teaching 
their children diligence and method in accom- 
plishing work, would be to bring them up to get 
well through all that their own home required. 
But how to send Patience away was the painful 
part; and month after month, then week after 
week her dismissal was delayed, till at last the 
foreman's wife said, " Well, I cannot help it, she 
has worked like a child for me, and you must tell 
her, for I can't : you hired her, she knows, and so 
it will come natural to her !" It was very seldom 
that the good woman's resolution failed her, but 
now it did ; and her husband's mild firmness came 
in to the rescue of their home principles. He told 
Patience, quietly and decidfedV^, ^JaaX. V^ \?^'^s^ 
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time had come when his girls must do all the work 
of the house ; that both he and his wife valued her 
faithful services, and still more the example she 
had set their children ; he said she had earned 
what was better than any wages — the lasting 
regard of those she had served ! and he told her to 
come to his house, as a home always open to her, 
while she maintained the same character she had 
earned in his family. The colour left the cheek of 
Patience, and she did not speak ; her master 
added kindly, that they should not think of 
parting with her till she met with a comfortable 
place, therefore she need feel no anxiety on 
that subject, and then left her. When Patience 
returned to her mistress and the children, her tears 
broke forth, her good mistress cried also, and the 
children cried, but her mistress making an effort 
said cheerfully, 

" Come, child, it's not for you to fret, you have 
done your duty here, and your reward will follow ; 
you are only going to make more friends, and not 
to lose those you leave behind ; so cheer up^ and 
be as busy as you can ; that's the best cure for low 
spirits of most kinds 1" 

So Patience tried, but the spring of her work 

was gone, she worked well as before, but it was 

the work of habit, and principle, not the energy of 

life ; and often through her heart a faintness 

passed aa she felt the home waa Idet^ no louder -^ 
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she most wander out again into the world her 
childhood found so rough ! and thoughts of her 
early life, and of her first place of service, came 
back with a sinking weight on her spirit. 

Having spoken to Patience, her master now 
named the subject to his employer, Mr. Mansfield, 
and Mr. Mansfield promised to name it to some of 
his best customers; among the first of these, on 
the next day, being market day, was Farmer Smith. 

** Ifs no use to ask you, Mr. Smith, whether you 
want a servant-girl, for yours knows the value of 
her place too well to leave it !'* 

" Ah, she is gone at last I " replied Farmer Smith 
gravely. "Yes, hers was nine years of honest 
service ; she earned her wages fairly enough, but 
she is gone at last I'' 

" Well, then, I can find you just such another. 
My foreman here, like a wise man, is giving up 
servant-keeping and he wants a place, he says, 
for one of the best girls who ever called herself a 
servant." 

At this the foreman came forward and talked 
with' Farmer Smith, and Mr. Mansfield waited on 
his other customers. Farmer Smith rented a farm 
in the distant village where Miss Clifford once had 
dwelt among the poor. Her blessed ministry was 
ended now, she had gone to the Rest, Peace, Home 
of that holy Heaven of which she had loved to 
speak,^ And the little dMl^^xv ^e^^'^^'^^^^^^^st 
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grave, and looked up with wondering eyes to the 
stars that shone so bright above them, feeling that 
Heaven had become very real to them, now their 
own dear lady was gone to live there. And the 
labourer as he passed the church would pause to 
look upon the white tomb, and remember some 
word of comfort or of warning, little heeded per- 
haps at the time, but treasured up, and thought on 
now. So her memory rested on the village, as 
though a holy peace lingered still around the 
home she had loved, and the seed that she had 
sown bore fruit in after days. But there was one 
who had resisted that heavenly influence, in whose 
heart no feeling for the departed awoke a higher 
thought. Mrs. Smith was much looked up to and 
respected by her neighbours, for " so long as thou 
doest well unto thyself, men will speak good of 
thee." She was a woman of stern exterior, and of 
strong aflfections ; but the heart's deep love is a 
reality rising but seldom to view ; manner is the 
surface of life, and the most ceaselessly active 
agency, over which we need to watch with jealous 
care. Mrs. Smith's manner was not a happy one, 
a readiness to contradict, and a gloomy spirit 
marred the comfort of the home. Her sons, whom 
she loved with all the strength of her nature, were 
glad to escape from it to the greater attractions of 
a city life, as soon as they were of an age to leave 
the Farm, jRarmer Smith woxild IcL-aN^ iownd his 
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house sad indeed, but for his little daughter Bose, 
the treasure and delight of his heart Bose had 
deeply mourned the sweet lady of the village ; on 
her young heart, the gentle voice, the wise counsel, 
the winning smile that invited confidence had left 
impressions that could never be effaced. And 
looking up to the same Grod, she tried, as far as lay 
in her power to minister as her friend had done to 
the necessities of the poor. 

Bose waa a favourite with all who knew her, and 
a portion of the winter had been spent with an 
imcle in London ; and now, in the following spring, 
another invitation came from her mother's only 
brother, a farmer on a large grass-farm in Derby- 
shire. It was a long journey for Bose to take, and 
her father was very unwilling to lose his little com- 
forter from his home ; Bose, also, did not like the 
thought of another visit to unknown relations, but 
her mother was resolved— Mrs. Smith said that her 
brother would have good reason to be offended, as 
Bose had been allowed to visit her other uncle, if 
his invitation were refused ; so the engagement was 
made, and Bose was to meet her uncle in Lon- 
don, to which place he expected to travel up in 
about three weeks' time ; and as in those days it 
was not thought worth while for children to take a 
long journey for a short period, it was settled that 
Bose was to spend three months beneath her Derby- 
shire uncle's roof. 
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When Molly, the maid at the farm, found that 
Eose was to leave for another long visit, her patient 
endurance gave way to despair, and, after nine 
years' faithful service, she told her mistress that 
she must leave her place, imable to bear the pro- 
spect of her mistress's trying temper without Bose 
to soften it. Things were not improved in the 
house by Molly's giving warning — Mrs. Smith 
really valued her, and was very sorry to lose her ; 
but the pride of heart which made Mrs. Smith's 
temper so trying to all, would not now suffer her 
to express any regret— she only showed resentment 
at what she called Molly's ingratitude ; and Ho^e 
left her home with a sorrowful heart. 

When the time for Molly's departure arrived, she 
came to take leave of her mistress in tears — ^little 
Tim, the youngest child, had run off crying, to hide 
himself in the stable— and Molly gathered courage 
and said, " I am sure, ma'am, I never would have 
left your place for another, if I might have reckoned 
on a pleasant word sometimes ; but I don't think, 
since Master Joe went away, you have given me so 
much as one, and I can't stand it, ma'am, and I 
don't see who is to stand it !" There still were mo- 
ments when Mrs. Smith's pride had almost more 
than enough to do in keeping down and hiding up 
the buried feeling of her heart ; and now, when her 
faithful, her really valued servant, stood before her 
and confessed that her mistress could have bound 
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her to her service by a pleasant word — when that 
servant was really departing, Mrs. Smith found the 
only disguise for her feeling would be silence ; she 
held out Molly's wages without looking at her, and 
then turned another way ; while poor MoUy, quite 
overcome, left the farm for her mother's distant 
village, with a feeling of unretumed affection and 
heart-breaking distress. 

Now Mrs. Smith had often said that she would 
rather by far teach a girl farm-work and farm-ways 
from the beginning, than have one who thought 
herself clever at everything! So Farmer Smith 
went home, thinking he had met with the very girl 
most likely to satisfy his wife ; but Mrs. Smith 
was not in a mood to be satisfied with anything or 
anybody, and only replied to Farmer Smith's plea- 
sant description— " And what's the use of a girl 
that never stirred from the town, and knows only 
town ways, out here in the country T 

" Why, a good servant is a good servant !" replied 
Mr. Smith ; "and, as for our ways, why, she can 
learn the country ways, I suppose, as well as she 
learned the town ways, if she has a mind to them!'' 

" But it is not in the least likely she would have 
a mind to them ; girls who have been used to the 
town never settle in country places like this — she 
had a thousand times better stay where she is !" 
said Mrs. Smith. 

Farmer Smith found it waaViQiy^\fi»&\i^x^^i^''^s^ 
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point, SO he dropped the subject. On the next 
market-day he made one more attempt, asking 
Mrs. Smith if she would not like to go in and just 
see the girl] but Mrs. Smith replied that she could 
judge about it quite as well without having to go 
seven miles to come to an opinion ! so Farmer 
Smith took his drive to the town alone. He called 
at Mr. Mansfield's shop, and requested the foreman 
to wait one week longer for his answer, which he 
readily consented to do, as he thought the place 
must be a good one where the last servant had re- 
mained nine years. Farmer Smith's character also 
stood very high, and Patience was quite willing to 
go. " Moreover," the foreman added, " my opinion 
is that the girl will settle all the better a little dis- 
tance from my wife and children, of whom she is ' 
wonderfully fond !" So Farmer Smith, very anxious 
to secure a good girl for his wife and home, waited 
for the forlorn hope of Mrs. Smith's change of feel- 
ing by another market-day. 

The week passed by ; every girl who applied for 
the place was pronounced by Mrs. Smith to be as 
unfit as could be, and the last person she would 
think of engaging with! while she still vexed at 
having no servant to do the work; but Farmer 
Smith heard it all in perfect silence. The next 
market-day arrived, but Farmer Smith asked no 
questions ; he prepared as usual for market, when, 
Jas^ as with hat and whip he -was leaving the 
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house, Mrs. Smith followed him and said—" There 
is not the least use in the world in my going all that 
way after a girl that is not likely to come, or to 
stay if she did come ; but if she has a mind to come 
after the place herself, why, that's another thing." 

" When would you like her to come, then,'' in- 
quired Farmer Smith, " supposing she is willing 1" 

"Why, the sooner the better !" 

Farmer Smith stepped quietly into his gig and 
drove off. In the evening he returned with Pa* 
tience seated beside him. 

"What have you been after nowl" exclaimed 
Mrs. Smith in dismay, calling Farmer Smith aside 
privately ; " that's just the way with you, never 
giving one time to turn round ; you think a thing 
is no sooner said than it can be done I I never 
meant the girl to come for good till I had seen 
her!" 

"Well, wife," replied Farmer Smith, quietly, 
"there is no harm done — the girl could not make 
her way out here alone; if you don't fancy her, 
Jem can drive her back in the light cart after tea, 
or you can keep her a week on trial — both her mis- 
tress and the girl were willing either way." 

Hearing this, Mrs. Smith was somewhat pacified, 
and she went out to receive Patience, who stood 
waiting at the door. There stood Patience, a stout, 
strongly-built young woman, with a fresh colour 
and a pleasant face, her dreas iv^^.\)U^'S»S5^^.^^^^''«^k^ 
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she saw her expected mistress, Patience made al 
curtsey, sucli as she had been used to make in 1 
school-days in the town, and she stood silently 1 
fore ^rs. Smith. Kow Mrs. Smit^ was not na 
rally without kindness of heart— it was pride a 
aelfiahnesB which she had suffered to grow witl 
her unrestrained, that blinded her to the feelin 
of others ; but when she saw a stranger girl befi 
her, one of whom she heard so good a charact 
her natural kindness rose unimpeded, she receiv 
her with a welcome, and said that, as she had coi 
so far, and had brought her things with her, b 
had, at aU events, better stay the week. - 

Fatience rose the next morning almost at bre 
of day ; she opened her little window, and wc 
dered at the fragrance of the air ; she looked o^ 
the land, and, while she sighed for the sleepL 
children far away, and the cheerful call of her m 
tress's kind, quick tone that could not reach fa 
now— while she sighed for these, she felt that s 
could love those pleasant fields better far than tl 
town, and that, if she could but bring her maste; 
family to her, she should never wish for the ton 
again ; but then the feeling of a stranger in 
strange place came over her, and she could on. 
turn from the window to commit herself in pray< 
to Him who is the stranger's Qod. As soon as Fi 
tieace heard her mistress moving, she left the roor 
^j<f, greatly to the surprise of Mis. Smith, hei ne 
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maid stood before her at five o'clock in the morn- 
ing, in her neat gown of dark blue with short 
sleeves, and a stout apron— as fit for farm-house 
work as for any other. There was about Patience 
a quietness of look and manner that made a striking 
contrast with her active figure and step, quick 
without haste, and qidet without dulness ; it might 
be that the exterior of her early sorrow had never 
been quite effaced, but left its gentle shade upon 
her life's after-vigour and brightness. There was 
also a propriety of manner about Patience that 
could not fail to produce a pleasing impression, and 
a readiness of attention, and willingness of move- 
ment, that made it no effort to tell her to do any- 
thing — ^while her thoughtful care more frequently 
prevented the need of her being told. Mrs. Smith's 
quick eye soon read these qualifications, and the 
consequence was, she instantly made up her mind 
that Patience would consider herself too good for 
the place, and would be certain not to stay ; but 
still, as she felt her deserving of attention, she put 
her in the way of farm-house work, giving her 
daily instruction in milking and other peculiarities 
of the dairy. Patience was very grave, for her 
heart was still in her last place— she was always 
finding herself back again in thought with those 
she had left, and Mrs. Smith failed not to set this 
down as discontent. "But, siu:ely," said Farmer 
Smith, "the girl does everything in aa ^WssxAii* 
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way as can be done, and what would you haye 
more V 

" Ob, that's only by way of keeping np her cha- 
racter," replied Mrs. Smith ; " you will see she will 
never stay a day beyond her week ; I am sure she 
will never come down to the place — ^her manners 
are above it !" 

Mrs. Smith did not know that she had one be- 
neath her roof who had been humbled in sorrow's 
bitter school — one whose heart no money could 
win, but which affection's power or f eeUng's claim 
could bind to any service ; so she made up her 
mind that Patience would consider herself above 
the place and go ; and she said it was very hard to 
have nothing before her but teaching the same 
things over and over again to a dozen girls one 
after another, for she was sure the place would 
never suit this girl, and it was not likely she would 
find a girl in a hurry that would suit her ! Farmer 
Smith heard in silence. 

The end of the week came ; Patience said no- 
thing, so Mrs. Smith expressed her opinion in few 
words. 

" Well, girl, you have done full as well as anyone 
might expect ; but, of course, the place is not one 
to suit you — anyone can see that, so I can only 
wish you a better ! We will make out a way to 
get you back to your friends." Patience looked up 
ia surpriae, and the colour deepened mlkfi,t cheeks. 
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" I liave no wish to leave the place, ma'am,'' she 
replied, "if I could suit you; I am not likely to 
find a better." 

Mrs. Smith was now more surprised than Pa- 
tience had been, and not altogether pleased at find- 
ing herself mistaken ; for Mrs. Smith always felt a 
secret satisfaction in seeing her predictions fulfilled, 
even though she considered the events to be evil. 
Happily Patience had said that she did not think 
herself likely to find a better place, and this single 
expression of feeling from a heart in which pride 
had no indulgence, went far to relieve the invo- 
luntary annoyance Mrs. Smith felt at finding 
her own impression a wrong one. So Patience 
stayed. 

But from the day on which Mrs. Smith looked 
upon Patience as really her servant, she began her 
usual tone of harsh authority. Patience was neither 
slow to learn, nor frequent in forgetting ; but the 
dread of her mistress's voice made her painfully 
anxious about every possible thing that could be 
expected of her ; and the dull heavy look of her 
childhood began again to steal over and shadow the 
pleasant expression of her face. She would some- 
times watch little Tim in the farm-yard by the side 
of his father, or talking with Jem, and she woujd 
think that child seemed the only one that she could 
love ; but he was seldom within, always running 
Bwayas soon as possible itom\^T£LQKhifci^^^oa35^ 
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voice ; he was a favourite with all the labourers, 
and they would do anything to please him ; but 
Jem, the shepherd lad, was his chief friend, and no 
one could so easily wake the clear tones of his 
merry laugh as honest Jem : he would ride on his 
shoulders, wander down to find him with the 
sheep, share his homely food, and now that Rose 
was away, he would get to him whenever he could. 
Poor Patience used to watch the child, and wish 
that he would turn to her as he did to Jem ; but 
Molly was still fresh in the memory of little Tim, 
and he scarcely looked at Patience. So Patience 
felt more and more desolate, while closer round 
her heart pressed the warm memories of the home 
she had left. 

While things were in this state, Jem, who had 
been sent on an errand to the town, came into the 
back-kitchen to have some food on his return ; it 
was evening, and Patience was sitting there alone. 
Jem had often observed her disconsolate look, and it 
hurt his kind and honest heart to see so little com- 
fort for her ; and now as he sat on the back-kitchen 
bench cutting his bread and meat with his great 
pocket-knife, he ventured a remark : " Living out 
here in the country, I take it, doesn't suit you like 
down there in the town 1" 

" No, it's very different,'* replied Patience ; and 
there was silence again. 

^^Fou seem bard done up in yo\a >iJtoLcsv3.^\s^ 
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again observed Jem ; " I hope you haven't hap- 
pened with any misfortune 1" 

" No, not exactly that," Patience slowly replied : 
and then, encouraged by Jem's friendly tone, and 
not less by the expression of his honest face, which 
she had seen most days since she had been at the 
farm, she went on to say, " I was thinking how 
little wages I could do with. I think I could do 
with less than my last mistress would have liked to 
offer me ; only then I remembered there's the food 
— and one must eat if one's to live." 

Jem had no skill in arithmetic, and could not 
render much aid in such a calculation; but he 
had a far quicker estimate, perhaps, than many 
an arithmetician, of the heart's joys and sorrows, 
and he came in with his friendly aid at the root of 
the matter. " Are you after a change, then V he 
asked. 

" Well,*' replied Patience, " I was thinking if I 
could get back anyhow where I came from ; I would 
rather live there on dry bread, than here, where 
nobody has a care for one, on any wages." 

" But," answered Jem, " they said you could not 
hold the place, because the family gave up servant- 
keeping." 

" So they did," said Patience, " and I'm afraid 
they would not take me back if I could go without 
wages ; only I can't help thinking about it." 

** WelJ, now," said Jem, "Xia^Kjam^ ^2y^;T^^\^^^ 
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will never do yourself or others a straw's worth of 
good, thinking on what cannot be : and don't be 
downhearted here ; mistress is hasty, I know, but 
I have served her from a child, and if once you get 
right with her, you will never have a trouble from 
her again. She is always for thinking every one will 
go wrong till she finds they go no way but right ; 
once let her get persuaded of that, and she would 
not believe the whole world if they stood out against 
you. I know it's hard in the coming, and she has 
been put out of late more than common one way 
or another ; and the last maid could not put up 
with it, nor wait for things to work round again, so 
she left ; but only you keep right on as you have 
begun, and you will be sure to find things mend in 
good time." 

This conversation was the first encouragement 
poor Patience had had ; it eased her spirit also to 
have been able to speak on the subject, and for a 
time she went more cheerfully on. But the same 
harsh tone, the same cold, short manner, met her 
every effort, and after a while she lost heart again, 
and began to think she must give up, and try to 
find some other place. But where could she turn 1 
She had no opportunity, so far from the town, of 
making inquiry ; and she was ashamed to write to 
her mistress, and say she could not stay in the 
place she had been so glad to secure for her. She 
was sitting at her needle on the low chair in the 
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back-kitchen, and, as she thought on these things, 
her tears fell on her work. Little Tim had come, 
unperceived by her, to the back-door, and as he 
stood there looking in, he saw Patience crying. 
The sight touched his heart, for little Tim was no 
stranger to tears, especially since Rose had been 
away ; so he came up to Patience, and said in his 
kindest little voice, "What for you kiel'* 

" Because no one here loves me,'' said Patience. 

" I will love you," said little Tim, putting his 
hand upon her cheek, and then, when Patience 
still cried, slipping his arm round her neck, he 
said again, " I will love you very much, don't kie 
any more." 

Patience clasped her arms round the child, and 
laid her head one moment on his little shoulder, as 
he stood beside her, and sobbed ; then looking up, 
she made an effort and wiped away her tears, and 
said, " If you love me, then I will not cry !" From 
that time little Tim seemed to feel that it depended 
upon him to keep Patience from crying ; he would 
often come and look at her from the back-kitchen 
door, and when she was alone would stay beside 
her and talk to her ; and the heart of poor Patience 
grew content in her place — because of the love and 
care of that one little ministering child. 
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CHAPTER V. 



" * For ever with tlie Lord !* 
Amen, so let it be ; 
LiTe from the dead is in that word — 
*Ti8 immortality." 

Habvest at the Fann had all the charm that could 
be 3rielded by agricultural life. To little Tim, in 
all the freshness of childhood, and to Patience, who 
had never seen a corn-field reaped before, it was an 
untiring interest. The beauty of the rich golden 
sheaves, and the men who had worked a life-time 
on the Farm, fifteen in the gang — one long row, 
with the reaper-king at their head — was the sight 
that often beguiled Patience through the jessamine 
and rose-branches that clustered round the open 
windows, and through which floated on the wind 
the old musical songs of the reapers. Hose was 
still absent in the north, and, when harvest was 
ended, and Rose was expecting to return, a letter 
arrived to say that little Tim was ill with a dan- 
gerous fever, and the letter asked that Rose might 
still remain at her uncle's house, for fear of her 
taking the fever if she returned. This was unex- 
pected sorrow for Rose — ^little Tim, whom she loved 
so much, dangerously ill, and she could not nurse, 
or comfort, or see him ! Poor Rose was over- 
whelmed with griei, but she lisA >^o^^ ^xwssA\ski 
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who knew how to comfort ; they loved her more 
tenderly in her sorrow than they had done before, 
and they reminded her to whom to look — even to 
the Saviour who can comfort any heart that turns 
to Him. 

Little Tim lay in his cot at home, and the doctor 
said that his life was in danger. Now a real trial 
was come to Mrs. Smith at last; she had long been 
making troubles for herself and others, but trouble 
was come now, and she felt it was ; and all that 
before she had made so much of was forgotten. 
Day and night she watched by the cot of little 
Tim ; he did not like to lie in her arms when rest- 
less—he seemed uneasy there, and cried for Rose 
when his mother took him ; so, weeping, she would 
lay him back upon his pillow, and sit long hours 
and watch beside him. As she sat there, a sense 
of the past came over her — a sense of years of 
harshness and ill-temper ; of peace destroyed by 
her, and sorrow made for others. She thought, too, 
of how the child had always seemed glad to slip 
away from her, as if uneasy in her presence ; and 
she looked down on his burning cheek and felt as 
if it would kill her to see him die. Patience, too, 
would watch beside the cot, and it seemed to ease 
the heavy grief of Mrs. Smith to have her there. 
The men were constantly inquiring for the child, 
and Jem was always waiting about the house when 
possible, helping to do tVie vfoik, ^Xk.^ ^^ksss.^*^ ^^ 
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who came from the room how the child seei 
\ ■ now 1 

Mrs. Smith was leaning over the cot, and 
\ tience kneeling beside it, when little Tim cal 

" Rose ! Rose ! Come to Tim ! Come now !" " W 
do you want, my darling T said Mrs. Smith; 
will do it for you !" " I want to puay," said H 
Tim, " and Rose can teach me — I forget it no^ 
Mrs. Smith was silent. 

" Mother, can you puay?'' asked little Tim. !N 
Smith hid her face and wept- -she felt she co 
not pray ; she had never taught her child, and 
could not teach him now — she could think of 
thing! 

" Can you puay. Patens 1" asked little Tim, 
his anxiety. " Yes, dear, I do pray for you.'* 

" Oh, then, you can teach it to me I I forgei 
all now !" said little Tim, and he joined his ha 
together in act of prayer. 

Patience repeated the prayer she had taught 
little Esther in her last place, and Tim, quite sa 
fied, repeated it after her. 

" Can you say my texes too 1" asked little Tii 

Patience made a guess, and said, ''Suffer 
little children to come unto Me, and forbid th 
not, for of such is the kingdom of Heaven." 
proved quite right, and little Tim added, "I < 
say my other—* Speak, Lord, for thy servant h( 
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*'Now I can say my hymn/* said little Tim, 
" that Rose did teach me !" and, looking up with 
folded hands, he repeated in his broken utter- 
ance : — 

"Lord, look upon a little cbild, 
By nature sinful, rude, and wild; 
O put Thy gracious hands on me, 
And make me all I ought to be. 

" Make me Thy child— a child of God, 
Washed in my Saviour's precious blood; 
And my whole heart from sin set free, 
A little vessel full of Thee. 

" A star of early dawn and bright. 
Shining within Thy sacred light; 
A beam of grace to all around; 
A little spot of hallowed ground. 

" Lord Jesus, take me to Thy breast. 
And bless me that I may be blest; 
Both when I wake, and when I sleep, 
Thy little lamb in safety keep.' 



n 



And then, quite satisfied, he said, "Mother, 
don't kie any more ; Patens can teach it me all !'' 
and, turning his cheek on his pillow, he fell peace- 
fully asleep. 

Day and night Mrs. Smith repeated to herself, 
and tried to keep in her memory continually, the 
prayer that Patience had said for little Tim, in the 
hope that he would ask her again to teach him, but 
he never appealed to his mot\\st ^tl-^ \ssa\^\^\iK^ 
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he woke from sleep, if he had his senses, his first 
look was for Patience, and with folded hands he 
waited for her to teach him " how to pray ! *' 

"Does it hurt you very much, dearl'' asked 
Patience, as she helped Mrs. Smith to dress a 
blister on the child's head. "No, nothing hurts 
me now!'' said little Tim. And he soon after 
drew his last breath, and departed. 

It was grief for all : but the mother's heart was 
broken up ; she took to her bed, the fever that had 
taken little Tim from Earth came upon her, and 
her mind wandered in sorrowful delirium. Patience 
was her devoted nurse ; while widow Jones, Jem's 
mother, who lived in a cottage near, sometimes 
gave Patience a little rest from the sick-room, or 
helped her in it, and at other times did what she 
could of the work below, with Jem to aid. 

"I see it now !" said Mrs. Smith, when for a 
short time her senses returned, " I see it all now, it 
is right I should be left to die ! I turned from 
our young Minister who would have taught me 
how to live ; and now death is come, and I see 
plain enough that I am not ready to meet it 1" 

" Don't you think the Minister would come, if he 
was asked?" said Patience, to widow Jones. 

"What's the use of it?" asked widow Jones, 
" she is scarcely a moment reasonable, and she has 
been so set against him, it might be too much for 
IiernowJ" 
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But Patience was not to be so easily satisfied ; 
she waited awhile, and then she went to her 
master : ** My poor mistress keeps lamenting so/' 
she said, "to think how she turned from the 
Minister ! Don't you think he would come to see 
her if you asked him, air'i" 

Farmer Smith stood silent, "It's a hard case!'' 
he replied, " I am sure I don't know ; I have been 
ashamed to meet him for ever so long now, and 
it's more than a year since he has been into the 
house — ^your poor mistress was so set against him ; 
and now such a fever as it is, — and her senses 
gone — ^I don't know that I dare to ask it !" 

" May I go, sir, and just tell him the state my 
poor mistress is in, and hear if he would please to 
comel" 

"But," said Farmer Smith, "it might overset 
her, so bad as she is, and then if she were worse, I 
should have to answer for it— I dare not engage 
with it!" 

So Patience returned to the sick chamber. The 
sun was setting in the autumnal evening, she sat 
down by the window and looked into the glowing 
sky, and thought of little Tim— the thought was 
sad, yet full of peace. Lost in the feeling, she 
watched the sun's decline behind the purple 
clouds ; then looking down below again, she saw a 
distant figure crossing the pasture in the valley ; it 
was the Minister ! could he indeed be coming to 
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the farm 1 or would he take the road that led to 
the cottages by the wood? Patience watched, 
breathless between hope and fear! He crossed 
the farm-stile, he turned to the bridge over the 
brook, and then began to ascend the green slope— 
he was coming indeed! Patience ran down, 
Farmer Smith was still within ; he hastened out 
to meet his visitor, and Patience returned to see 
that all was in readiness above. 

"I am grieved to hear of yoiir heavy trials," 
said the Minister, as he entered the house with 
Farmer Smith. ** I was absent at the death of your 
child, and only now heard on my return, of the 
illness of your wife. I thought she might be 
willing to see me ; but if not, I hope I may be 
permitted to speak a word of comfort to 
you." 

"I am sure, sir, it is more than I cx>vld have 
expected!" said Farmer Smith, hardly, able to 
speak from overburdened feeling. 

" It is a dark and cloudy day for you !" said the 
Minister. " A storm has burst upon you ! but you 
remember how after the storm the bow is set in 
the cloud for all who will look above to the hand 
that smites them— the storm has come, and now 
we must look up, and wait and watch in prayer 
and faith, for the rainbow of promise and comfort ! 
Will your wife be able and willing to see me V* 
Mr. Smith went to the sick-room, ^.ud returned, 
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saying, '* She is not sensible, sir, and I am afraid it 
is but putting you into danger." 

"Oh, I am not afraid of thafr!*' replied the 
Minister, — "if you are willing I should go; we 
may pray for her, and more may be known by her 
than you think." 

"Well, then, sir, if you please!" said Farmer 
Smith. And the feet of the publisher of peace, 
the bringer of good tidings, entered the chamber 
of sickness and sorrow. He stood a moment by 
the bed, and looked upon the poor unconscious 
sufferer, then saying, " Let us pray," he knelt down 
beside the bed, while Farmer Smith and Patience 
knelt also. 

" O God of the spirits of all iiesh, Thou who art 
a just Grod, and yet a Saviour, hear us, we beseech 
Thee, in the prayer which we offer up through Thy 
Son Jesus Christ, for the body and soul of this 
sick woman. In Thy most merciful Hands are 
the issues of life and death : O suffer not the king 
of terrors to destroy, but raise her up, we beseech 
Thee, that she may live in Thy sight O spare 
her, most merciful Lord, now that Thou hast dug 
with Thy chastening Hand to her roots ; O spare 
her, we pray Thee, yet another year, to see if she 
may not now bear fruit to Thy honour and praise 
and glory! Open Thou her ear, good Lord, to 
hear Thy still small voice in this hour of tribula- 
tion : open Thou her eyes, to behold tha "Lwaai^ <2kl 
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God, who taketh away all sin: open Thou her 
heart, to receive Him whom Thou hast sent to seek 
and to save that which was lost. As Thou hast 
ploughed up her soul with afiliction, O cast in the 
precious seed of Thy word, and so water it with 
Thy grace and nourish it with Thy blessing, that 
it may bring forth fruit unto life eternal And 
cause, we beseech Thee, the doctrine of Thy grace 
and the word of Thy lips to distil as the dew, at 
this time upon the parched spirit of this poor 
sufferer, that she may know the power of its 
Heavenly refreshment. We ask all for His sake 
whose precious blood cleanseth from all sin, and 
whose spirit quickeneth the dead, even Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.*' 

Then, sitting down beside the bed, the Minister 
repeated softly and slowly, " Come unto Me all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.'' " Come now, and let us reason together, 
saith the Lord ; though your sins be as scarlet^ 
they shall be as white as snow ; though they be 
red like crimson, they shall be as wool." -"The 
blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all sin.'' 
** Look unto Me, and be ye saved, all the ends of 
the earth ; for I am God, and there is none else." 
* * Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall , 
find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you; 
for every one that asketh, receiveth ; and he that 
seekeih, iiiideth ; and to him that knocketh it shall 
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be opened." The words, the tone of peace, seemed 
to soothe the sufferer — she lay still and composed. 
The Minister said fervently, ** The Lord bless thee 
and keep thee ; the Lord make His face to shine 
upon thee, and be gracions unto thee ; the Lord 
lift up the light of His countenance upon thee, 
and give thee peace !" And then he left the room. 

The Minister talked long with Farmer Smith 
below, who found, to his surprise, that there was 
no resentment at the conduct poor Mrs. Smith had 
shewn towards him ; he only spoke the words and 
breathed the spirit of sympathy, and counsel, and 
comfort. Oh, what a weight was lifted that 
evening from the heart of Farmer Smith ! The 
opposition expressed and shewn in his home, had 
k^t him back from venturing to speak to the 
Minister ; but now he had been seated with him 
in his own parlour without fear, and there had 
been able to utter the long pent-up and hidden 
feelings of his heart. How the father thought of 
his little Bose, as he returned with thankfulness 
and peace to his kitchen ! 

** Patience, child, is it youV' said Mrs. Smith 
that evening, when the light of day had faded^ and 
the candle was lit. '* Patience, child, is if you 1 I 
hardly seem to know where I am, and yet I think 
I am better ! I have had such a Heavenly dream 
— ^I thought I was carried, all so bad as I am, in 
my bed to the church, and tbksst^ 1 ^'s:^ "^^ 
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Minister again ! Oh, how it seemed to give me 
hope, for 1 thought I had turned away from him, 
and now I should nev^r be suffered to see him 
any more ! I thought he stood up, but he seemed 
to speak only to me, and to look down at none 
but me, and he preached about "restl" and it 
seemed as if he came with the message for me, 
straight from the God above ; and then I thought 
I looked round for little Tim to hear the sweet 
words too, but he was not there, and then I' 
remembered he was gone I but still it did not seem 
to strike me down as the thought of him did before, 
for I seemed to know he was gone to that " rest" 
that the Minister was preaching about. Oh, how 
it did ease me to hear our Minister again! 
Patience, child, do you think I shall ever be able 
to get to the church any more, before I am carried 
to my gravel" 

" Oh yes, dear mistress, I do think you will live, 
by God's mercy ; and that was not all a dream you 
had, it was part true, for the Minister has been 
here to see you 1" 

" What ! our Minister been here to see me !'* 

" Yes, and he stood up by the bed, and he said 
those words, 'Come unto Me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest !' " 

"Why, those are the very words I seemed to 
hear him preach upon 1 Who could have thought 
it I Do you think he wiH come a^iaMi'?" 
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"Yes, I am sure he will," replied Patience; 
"and he will find you better when he comes !" 

The next day the Minister called again. Mrs. 
Smith had been saved all anxiety of expectation — 
not thinking he would come so soon ; she was 
much overcome at seeing him, saying to him, " Oh, 
sir, I thought I should never have seen you again !" 

"My Master has sent me to comfort all who 
mourn,** said the Minister, "and I hope by His 
grace to be able to comfort you \" 

" Oh, sir, I don't know, but I fear not, I fear my 
comfort is dead, and I dying myself l'* 

" The Lord my God," said the Minister, " is one 
who quickeneth the dead ! He can not only 
restore you, but comfort you also." 

" Ah, sir, I fear you don't know how bad I have 
been ! I was set against your preaching from the 
first, because you said there was but one way for 
all, and you invited the worst of sinners to come 
and try that way, and it hurt my pride — I thought 
they were not fit to be put so along with me ; but 
now I have seen that I am not fit to be put with 
them, for I am the worst of all !" 

" I have then a message for you,'' said the Minis- 
ter, "you have often heard it before, but now that 
Gk)d is chastening and teaching you, you will be 
able to understand its meaning, and I trust to 
receive its comfort. * If we say that we have no 
sin, we deceive ourselvea, and iVift \*TQ^3Ki.Ss^ \jl^\Sssi. 
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US. If we confess our sins, God is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness.' You see then ihere is for- 
giveness for you — ^pardon and peace with GJod, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, if confessing your 
sins unto Gk)d, you look to the Saviour, whom God 
has set forth to be a propitiation for sin." 

Mrs. Smith listened to the words, and that truth 
which before had been' so bitter was now sweet to 
her hungry soul. The visits of the Minister w^e 
her greatest comfort. Till at last from that sick- 
bed, the tones of hope, and peace, and praise, were 
heard : and the always pleasant but now softened 
smile of Mrs. Smith would fall on those who 
watched beside her ; and on Patience it fell with 
something of a mother's feeling. 

The evening hearth shone bright when Mrs. 
Smith first came down to tea. The two lads 
Samson and Ted had done their best to make all 
things cheerful and full of comfort. Widow Jones 
had put away into the parlour Tim's little chair- 
but the mother's eye fell on its vacant place. It 
was a long sad lesson that mother's heart had still 
to learn ; but, sweetened by Heavenly mercy, and 
soothed by Heavenly peace, the longest lesson will 
only the more establish the heart, and root it ike 
deeper in faith, hope, and love. 

The autumn passed away, but fear of infection 
siill made the anxious mother keep Rose from 
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home. At last all danger was considered over, and 
the day was fixed for Bose to return ; and her two 
brothers, William and Joe, were to join her in 
London, and return with her. What a day of ex- 
pectation was that ! Jem drove the horse in the 
gig to the next village inn, where the coach always 
stopped ; then leaving it there, he walked back, 
and the two brothers, with Eose in the gig between 
them, drove home together. Far over the now 
empty fields gleamed the light from the farm- 
window, of the blazing logs heaped up by Ted 
upon the fire; the mother, in her gown of black, 
sat in her chair beside it ; the tea was prepared, 
and the pile of buttered toast, which Samson made 
in Rose's absence. Patience had had an extra 
baking, with Widow Jones to help, and all her 
skill could do was added to the prepared reception. 
Patience had never seen Rose as yet, and her heart 
trembled at thought of the one for whom the dying 
child had called, returning to the home where he 
was not. But in they came, Rose first. *' Mother ! 
O mother f said the child, and her mother held 
her, long-pressed in her close embrace— as if fear- 
ing that she, too, might pass away from her sight 
like little Tim. Then in came William and Joe, 
with their tender and gentle greeting; and with 
softened feeling on every face, and deeper love in 
every heart, the circle, from which one had been 
taken, drew round to their evening meal. 
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The winter passed peacefully away at the fa 

There was a hush about the place— a shadow 

dently hung above it, the former active bustli 

the house went on more quietly, but it was a s 

ness that told of greater depth, a shade bem 

I, V which the best feelings of the heart strengthe 

and grew. The look of anxiety which used 

. j often to cross the young and blooming face of E 

■ft\ as she feared, in time past, her mother's hasty f 

[ : i ing at every fresh proposal or event, had pas 

i away ; yet was her brightness blended with a qu 

.' ! ness, that told the sense of something gon 

! which steadied the light spirits of her happy yon 

( steadied but did not sadden — for she shared 

happiness of little Tim ; and she often sung al< 

the first verse of the hymn — 

" There is beyond the sky 
A Heaven of joy and love : 
\ And holy children when they die, 

j Oto to that world above 1" 

i And though her mother never noticed it in woi 

f \ yet did she often listen to the low tones as E 

' , sang on to herself ; listened in fear lest the sw 

1 sounds should cease; but happily Rose acqui 

the habit, till she would begin and go on aim 

unconsciously to herself. Sunday was now a < 

of rest indeed ; a day made holy and a delight 

. I the glad tidings of great joy, preached every S 

bath in the village church. 
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Patience had again found a home, and the heart 
of her mistress cherished for her a deeper feeling 
than any that Patience had kno^m in service 
before. With Rose it was always pleasant to work, 
or to speak; and when Patience discovered the 
mutual friendship existing between Hose and a 
variety of the living creatures upon the farm. Pa- 
tience took pattern, and ti*ained her cows to an in- 
telligence that seemed to give promise of rivalling, 
in time, the very horses themselves ! 



CHAPTER VI. 

God setteth the solifcaiy in families." — ^Psalm Ixviii. 6. 
" For with the same measure that ye mete withal, it shall be 
measured to you again." — Luke, vi. 88. 

Years passed over that happy English farm, when 
the sun rose bright one summer morning, over the 
misty village, over the Hall with its long verdant 
slopes and spreading woods, over the farm with its 
barns and stacks and sleeping cattle, over the lonely 
cottage of Jem — where fruitfulness and luxuriance 
in trees, vegetables, and flowers, bore witness to " the 
hand of the diligent which maketh rich." The vil- 
lage was still asleep, but Jem was in his garden,. 
" tighting it up,'' as he called it, though all looked 
tight enough, and neither leaf nor petal, tree nor 
flower, seemed there, on that bright morning, to shew 
one trace of Earth's decay. Jem was not watching tha 
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sun to tell the time at which to start off to tend his 
sheep ; this was no day of pastoral work for Jem, 
but a day of rest, and gladness, and blessing- 
it was the wedding-day of honest faithful Jem. 
Nearly two years he had held his new abode ; his 
mother grew more feeble with advancing age, and 
Jem thought to add comfort to her life, as well as 
to his own, by the event of that day. So thought 
Jem's aged mother also ; and when the sun sent his 
first golden beam through her lattice-window on 
that bright morning, she had already left her pillow, 
and was preparing to put all things '* straight" within 
doors : and all the while she stirred about with her 
best strength, she said within herself, ** How tight 
and clean she will keep all when she takes charge! 
I know she will, and comfort me up too, and learn 
me a deal more of Heavenly things than I can come 
at now !" 

At the Hall, Mercy, Jem's orphan niece, was up 
before the lark had risen to chant his first song at 
Heaven's gate, and now she hastened down the 
misty road with her bridesmaid's attire in'a handker- 
chief on her arm, to help her grandmother put all 
things straight, and then to hasten on to stand beside 
the bride. 

Mrs. Smith might have been up since midnight — 

for all the sun could tell when he first looked across 

the farm, and glanced in radiance through its uncur- 

talned window-panes. Rose vras m^oving, working, 
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speaking, as quick again as usual-— as if all the 
labour of that day had to be completed before the 
day had well begun. Farmer Smith was out in the 
freshening morning air, giving directions to his men ; 
and William, his eldest son, was helping the yard- 
boy sweep the garden-walks, and the path down the 
sloping greensward. And where was Patience — 
the faithful servant always at hand when work was 
to be done, the faithful servant through years of 
trial, repentance, peace, at the side of her mistress 
— she was kneeling alone in her chamber, looking 
up through its small window to the rosy sky above 
her head, thinking on the past, the present, and the 
future, till tears overflowed her eyes, and she hid 
her face and wept ; then enshrining all her thoughts 
and feelings in one fervent thanksgiving and prayer, 
she went down to the family below : — This was her 
wedding-day, and she the affianced bride of Jem. 

" There now, child, we don't want you standing 
about in the way !'' exclaimed Mrs. Smith, as she 
saw Patience looking on, at a loss how to act with- 
out being told. **Qo and be after anything you 
may want to get done," added Mrs. Smith. So Pa- 
tience had her time to herself. Bose at last went 
to put on her bridesmaid's dress ; and Mercy came 
down to the farm in hers— and she dressed the 
bride ; and William put on his Sunday suit, he was 
to walk by the side of the bride and give her away 
in the Church —for she had no relative on Eajctkti^ik 
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stand beside her there. But before they set < 
Mrs. Smith said to Patience alone, " Patience, | 
I know they say black should never be worn a 
wedding ! but you won't be against my wearing t 
black silk, as I always do on Sundays, for the s 
of little Tim ! Not but what I know his robes 
as white as the driven snow, but I did not like 
; i myself any other colour in silk, and being for hii 

I 1* I 

5 V f it could not tell of any evil to come ! I know ; 

; ; i won't mind, but I thought I would just nam< 

. j beforehand.'* Patience answered with a tear ; 

; ' I she too had been thinking of the child, and hov 

had been her little comforter there, and how he lo 
Jem ! and she could not help wishing he could 
with them then, though she knew it was bette: 
have entered Heaven— safe from all changes, j 
sorrow, and sin. 

Widow Jones did not go to the Church ; nor wo 
she consent to lock up the cottage and come to 
- wedding-feast at the farm. She said she was wan 
" to keep things straight at home ;" whether she ki 
some mischievous spider to be lurking in sc 
hole or comer, all ready to disfigure the pattern 
neatness she had finished off within ; or whether 
wished to be there to give Jem and his bride 
motherly greeting at the threshold of their ho: 
she did not say; the only. reason she gave ^ 
the " keeping things straight," and this one w 
^'stra^it^^ with widow Jones admiUed^jineanini 
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fall, and application so endless, tliat it often might 
baffle the learning of most to discover the precise 
point she had in view under this word of a use 
universal ! And it proved well that widow Jones 
did keep her resolve to " bide in the house," for 
reasons far more important than keeping dust or 
spiders at a distance, with apron or broom. 

A trusty man and boy were in waiting at the 
farm, and no sooner was the bridal party oft* for 
the Church, than Mrs. Smith said to her husband, 
" Now, don't lose a minute, for things are quicker 
done than you would think for, and they will 
be back in no time !" So saying, Mrs. Smith 
hastened off with Farmer Smith and the trusty 
man and boy to the farther bam, where the wed- 
ding gifts had been placed in readiness by William 
that morning. Mrs. Smith looked upon them 
with fresh satisfaction. She had said, ** The girl 
has served me like a child, and she shall not be 
sent away like a stranger !" And no one who 
looked into the barn that morning could doubt 
Mrs. Smith having kept her resolve. First stood 
the gift of her mistress to Patience, the prettiest of 
young heifers, as black as a raven's wing, with one 
star of white on its broad forehead. Hose had 
named it " Black Beauty," after the favourite 
horse. Mrs. Smith said, that, as a bit of meadow- 
land went with the cottage, there could be no 
reason why Patience should not have «» cq^jt q1 l^ss. 
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own, and sell milk to the poor ! which was a thing, 
Mrs. Smith said, that wanted to be done more than 
it was ; she was thankful that for her part she could 
say, that never, with her knowledge, had the poor 
been sent away with an empty can, when they 
came up to buy a little milk for their families, if 
she had any in the dairy to supply them. Mrs. 
Smith knew how to give generously when she did 
give, and beside the yoimg heifer stood a new 
milk-pail, two milk-pans, a cream-pot and skim- 
mer ; all these were the wedding gifts of her mis- 
tress to Patience. But then Patience had been no 
common servant — the nurse and comforter of little 
Tim, her mistress's own devoted nurse, when in- 
fection and death were near, and in her service 
faithful in all things — this Patience had been, and 
her mistress was resolved to testify her sense of 
it. Next stood the gift of Eose to Patience,— a 
pair of hens of perfect whiteness, with a black 
cock, all reared on the farm. The fowls were in a 
basket, chiefly constructed by the hands of the 
sailor-boy; his mother bestowed it on Patience, 
having another of a difiPerent kind herself ; for she 
said, that to leave her sailor-boy out, would look 
as if he were no longer one of themselves ! In a 
comer of the bam a little black pig was enclosed, 
waiting for his removal to fresh quarters — this was 
Farmer Smith's gift to his servant Jem. Added 
to these w&a a new barrow, made at the village 
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wheelwrights, a famous substitute for the one that 
Jem had used from a child— and which the largest 
nails would now hardly avail to hold together, this 
was William's present to his favourite farm-ser- 
vant. But these were not all ; Mrs. Smith had a 
maxim which she often used, applying it vari- 
ously as occasion served, and this was the maxim, 
"There's no good in remembering one to forget 
another I" Accordingly Mrs. Smith said she was 
not going to overlook Jem, as if she had altogether 
forgotten the value to be set by his services. What 
she had saved by his care in eggs and young fowls 
when he was yard-boy, she said she knew pretty 
well by the loss when his master took him away to 
make him a shepherd — she had never been able to 
get up, or keep, such a poultry-yard since ! But 
Jem should see his mistress had not forgotten him ! 
And there, in demonstration of the fact, stood a 
small box containing household linen, bleached 
and made by Mrs. Smith. In this same box was 
a shawl from Samson, chosen and bought by him 
in his uncle's shop, and sent down from London 
for Patience. While, from all the great city could 
offer, Joe had chosen for Jem an engraving of the 
Good Shepherd, with the sheep gathered near Him, 
when He said to Peter, " Feed my Lambs ;" framed, 
with a glass before it, Joe sent it down to gleam 
from the cottage walls of the village shepherd, 
with its light of holy and blessed TO\nAC£Nh\L«Skj^^. 
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No sooner did Mrs. Smith with hasty step arrive 
at the bam, than the whole array of gifts began tb 
receive their dismissal. Farmer Smith haltered 
the young heifer and. led her himself; while a 
tumbril received all the rest, as nicely adjusted as 
the case admitted of-the boy down in the midst 
securing the little black pig, the box in the barrow, 
and the fowls on the top of the box, while the 
milk-pail with its bright rims, the dairy pans, 
cream-pot and skimmer, were all settled in, and 
the tumbril drove off. 

Farmer Smith arrived first with the young black 
heifer — ^Widow Jones, in the midst of her business 
within, was still looking from time to time from 
the window, to see what might be happening with- 
out. And now she saw Farmer Smith at the stile 
with the heifer. " Why, if there isn't our master 
himself, and that handsome black heifer!'' said 
Widow Jones with surprise ; and making haste 
from the door, she got down to the movable stile 
just as Farmer Smith had lifted it out to lead in 
the heifer. " Well, neighbour," said kind Farmer 
Smith, in his most cheerful tone, — which tone 
always rose up when his words had to do with 
gifts or any token of good-will, — " Well, neighbour, 
I am sure I wish you joy to-day; though you will 
just please to remember that you are growing rich 
by making us poorer ! I don't mean because the 
bJack heiter ia to stay as yours, instead of ours— 
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no, I don't mean it of, an3rtliing money could have 
bought — ^but of her who's your daughter by this 
time, if the Minister kept to his hour at the church. 
I made her servant girl to my wife, who must 
choose for herself now — for I am sure I can't hope 
to please her so well any more.'* Widow Jones 
stood in silent surprise. The black heifer for 
them ! Could it possibly be, that Farmer Smith 
had led down the handsomest of all his young 
heifers for her children ! " Come, then," said 
Fanner Smith, " there are plenty more things on • 
the way, let's make one safe at a time. You tell 
Patience her mistress has sent her the heifer, with 
her love, and her blessing ; and there's a milk-pail 
and pans, and a cream-pot and skimmer, that 
Patience may sell milk to the poor ; for it's a fact 
in this village, that the poor often don't know 
how to get half a pint, and I wish that some one 
would name it to the Squire, that he might just 
speak to his tenants about it." Oh with what won- 
dering eyes of delight and of joy poor old Widow 
Jones looked on, while her master, as she always 
called Farmer Smith, led up the black heifer and 
made her fast in the warmly-thatched shed ! But 
there was no time allowed for expressing her feel- 
ing; Farmer Smith hastened back to the stile 
where the tumbril was waiting, and Widow Jones 
hastened after, and she stood by while its stores 
were unloaded. Out tumbled t\x^ Vi^KNfeVsaRi«.^gs% 
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and the boy jumped down just in time to sc 
liim ; then came the milk -pail and milk pans 
cream-pot and the skimmer ; the box tied r< 
with a cord and directed ; the handsome white 
black fowls ; and, last of all, the new barrow 
Jem. Farmer Smith gave the messages on 
one to Widow Jones, who stood listening b 
him in the midst of the things ; there she sto* 
her short-sleeved, half-length, large-flowered, 
gown, bought new for the wedding occasion, 
put on first by her that day, her snow-white 
chief beneath it with its thick folds in front 
her single-crimped bordered cap with a s( 
ribbon pinned round it-saving all need of sti 
and her white apron tied on, all ready for t 
ever on that summer day might befal ; there 
stood wiping away with the corner of her a 
her fast-starting tears, as' she listened to Fa 
Smith and looked on the gifts — all telling 
praises, so sweet to her, of her Jem and his b: 
" The box,'* said Farmer Smith, " will speal 
itself when it's opened, which need not be 
till your children return. The fowls are 
Rose, her present to Patience ; my wife says 
ence will know who made the basket, and she 
keep it for our poor sailor-boy's sake. My 
William had the barrow made on purpose for , 
he says Jem is not to think too much about hi 
the gift, for he had it made »;& mwdi in rei 
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brance of our poor little Tim, who always took 
such a fancy to Jem ; my son had a wish that Jem 
should have something to serve him through life, 
in remembrance of the child. But I must be off, 
for my wife set her mind on my being back and 
knowing the things safe here, before they re- 
turned from the church." So Farmer Smith saw 
the little black pig secure in the stye; and then 
leaving the man and boy to help in with the rest, 
he hastened back again to the farm. 

Mrs. Smith was impatiently waiting her hus- 
band's return, and losing more time by her looks 
from the window and door than she gained by her 
haste in aXL things beside. But now seeing him 
ascending the hill she was satisfied ; she heard of 
the safe bestowment of all, the messages delivered 
as she had given them in charge ; and then bring- 
ing out Farmer Smith's Sunday coat^ she waited 
in something more like quiet expectation for the 
bridal party's return from the church. 

And now in the distance the party came in 
sight. Jem led his bride. Hose and Mercy followed 
after, and William beside them. Mrs. Smith gave 
one hasty glance into her parlour to be assured aU 
was right there, then hurried to the door-step to 
receive them. Farmer Smith held open the small 
garden-gate, and gave them his hand, and blessed 
them as they entered ; then smiled on Rose and 
Mercy, and shut the gate ailet ^JSi^xcL ^» '"^^^sKt^^^ 
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stood Mrs. Smith, in her Sunday gown of black 
silk, upright on the door^step ; but when Jem led 
up his bride, she stooped her tall figure, and 
kissed the cheek of Patience, and led her in her- 
self, as with a mother's feeling. The water was 
boiling, so the tea was soon made, the coffee was 
ready beforehand; and full of gentlest cheerful- 
ness they all sat down to the wedding-breakfast 
Mrs. Smith poured out the tea and Rose the coffee ; 
Jem and his bride sat on one side of the table; 
and Mercy between Farmer Smith and William on 
the other. No pains had been spared in preparing 
the feast; a plumcal^e, black with richness, was 
placed in the centre ; it was not frosted over with 
snow, which the art of the confectioners alone can 
accomplish— such borrowed skill was not needed 
at this wedding-feast, nor would Mrs. Smith have 
seen the merit of crusting a cake with a coating 
of ice, for a table round which only affection could 
gather. Ornaments they had — nature's own, and 
not wanting in taste pf arrangement. Hose had 
gathered white lilies, and laid them over and in 
a circle round the cake which her mother had 
made : and strewn on the white table-cloth, in long 
winding lines, lay the flowers of the season re- 
posing ; while round the plate of the bridegroom 
and bride bloomed a circle of nothing but heart's- 
ease. Among the frail flowers stood the solid mass 
of the dishes — Sk great pie fvWe^ m\Xi xibbits, a 
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Iiam dressed for the occasion, a fresh- cut cheese 
from the dairy, with butter made into swans that 
floated in a lake of water, or reposed on green bor- 
ders of parsley. Each comer dish was a large 
shining loaf, with a circle of smallest loaves in the 
plate round it. Cakes of every description — all 
home-made, with fruits from the garden; sweet 
wine in glass decanters; and a tankard for ale. 
While the faces around looked down on those 
smiling flowers, and the fingers of tenderest care 
still on all sides removed them— when any change 
of the dishes might have pressed on their forms ; 
for the recklessness that can gather together the 
fairest flowers of the earth, to please the eyes of 
those who will take no care to preserve their 
Heaven-given loveliness, is not found in the poor 
man's home, nor in the dwellings of those who sow 
and reap the ground. 

Meanwhile, at the cottage, Widow Jones had 
scarcely marked the progress of time, intent on the 
interest of her newly-arrived charge. "Pretty 
creatures !" said Widow Jones, " sure enough I 
must find them some food !" So stooping down 
her aged figure, she cut up some grass and mixed 
it with such leaves as a cow, she well knew, would 
like, and then strewed it before the black heifer, 
who licked the old woman's hand before feeding, 
as she used to do the hand of Patience — who had 
brought her up from a call', \,Vi<eii^W^^\^^'5sc^ 
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of any description, Widow Jones crumbled up a 
small piece of bread for the fowls, though she said, 
as she showered it over them, that it would have 
been a shame on any other day to give them such 
food ! And finally she cut up a few vegetables for 
the pig. The creatures all liking their food, and 
the notice bestowed on them in their strange 
quarters, called after the dear old woman, till 
she heard such a lowing and cackling and grunt- 
ing, that she hastened back to see after them 
again ; but at last, quite fatigued, she told them 
all, gravely, that they must think she had some- 
thing else to do than to see after them ; and having 
ventured so far in a reproof for their persevering 
demands, she returned to the house, and putting 
the small kettle on the little back kitchen fire, 
made herself a quiet cup of tea, which greatly re- 
freshed her,— so much so, that after the toil and 
excitement of the morning she fell asleep in her 
arm-chair. She slept quietly there for some half- 
hour or more, when a sudden sharp rap at the door 
aroused her. " They are come !" thought Widow 
Jones, as she started up from sleep ; but no, it was 
not her sou who opened the door, and looked in, it 
was a stranger. "Is this Roodes' plot?'' asked 
the man. '* Yes," replied Widow Jones, rather in 
alarm at sight of the stranger. " I suppose you 
are the mother of the man who lives hereT 
"Yea," said Widow Jones, felik!!! moi^ \xu^a8Y, 
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" Then you will please to give your son that letter, 
from Madam Clifford at the Hall, and be so good 
as to shew us where to set up this eight-day clock," 
Widow Jones looked out, and there at the stile 
stood a light cart, with another man in it, and the 
eight- day clock ! But before she had time to con- 
sider, the men were in with the clock, and soon 
fixed on the best place to put it in themselves, and, 
finding the old woman had no objection to their 
choice of situation, they set it up at once, observing, 
as they did so, that it was one of the best time- 
keepers ever put together; and before Widow 
Jones had recovered enough from her surprise to 
do more than look at the outside of the letter in 
her hand, from that to the clock, and then back 
•again to the sealed letter, the men were gone, and 
the cart, and all out of sight like a dream — except 
that there stood the clock, ticking each moment of 
time, and over the bright hands at the top of its 
face, a coloured picture of a shepherd lad with a 
lamb on one arm, and his sheep feeding at his 
feet. It was well Widow Jones had had her cup 
of tea and her refreshing sleep, for most surely 
neither would have been thought of after the 
arrival of the clock. " Then it's from Madam her- 
self, for my Jem on his wedding-day !" at last 
said Widow Jones, as she once more looked at the 
letter. "WeU," she added, "if all this is not 
wonderful, I don't knoww\i«,\. ^^' ^^A^c^>^kss5|^'?K 
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thankful look upward, old Widow Jones sat down 
again in her arm-chair, to consider all things over 
before her children's arrival. 

When Patience at the farm at last turned to take 
leave, Mrs. Smith's pleasant smile was gone, her 
lip quivered, and her strong firm voice faltered. 
Patience could not tell her own feeling in words, 
but none needed to hear it spoken, her years of 
faithful service left no doubt of that. The moment 
passed, and the maid and her mistress had parted, 
the record of her years in that place of service was 
finished, and nothing of the past could be altered. 
How often does that solemn moment come and gu 
unheeded — a service is ended, a place left, and the 
past is supposed to be' done with ; but the record 
of that past— what is written there ] that moment 
of parting has sealed it^, and it lies from that time 
in the hand of the Judge, until the day, that will 
bring all secret things to light, must see it unfolded. 
In the hands of the Judge lie the records of the 
past years of all ; and not one created being can 
unfold or read them, still less alter a single word 
they contain. But there is One, and only One, to 
whom they still lie open — even Jesus, the Saviour 
of sinners ; and earnest prayer to Him may still 
avail to get all the hand- writing against us blotted 
out in His blood ; only let us not go thoughtlessly 
forward— as if those records of the past contained 
no sentence dg^aiust us IE" ox ¥a\i€u.^^ %1elq icecord 
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was blessed ; and she knew the secret of prayer to 
that Saviour, whose blood cleanseth from all sin — 
blotting out all His people's transgressions, and 
making their imperfections perfect. So Patience 
had parted in peace, beneath the blessibg of 
Heaven and of Earth, and was now descending the 
hill. Mrs. Smith waited a few moments, looking 
out of the window, in the effort to recover com- 
posure ; then turning to Rose, who was watching 
beside her, she said, " I wish you would run after 
Patience with that," taking a book done up in 
paper from her pocket, " you know what it is ; I did 
not feel able to speak about it when she went, as I 
meant to have done. You can tell her it's for the 
«ake of little Tim !" Eose took the book, and her 
swift steps soon overtook Patience, who, leaning on 
Jem, was ascending the opposite hill. " Patience, 
mother sends you this, it's a book of family prayer, 
like the one my aunt gave her ; she wishes you to 
keep it for the sake of little Tim ; she meant to 
have given it to you herself, only she was so over- 
come at your going !" Patience took the small 
parcel, and looking back at the farm, sent a mes- 
sage by Eose of her duty and her thanks to her 
mistress, with the assurance that they would take 
it into use every day. 

Mercy stayed at the farm to assist Mrs. Smith 
and Eose, in the clearing away; and to make 
things more cheerful there, yrkeiQ «k<^ ^^^ i\ 
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favourite with all. And now at length Widow 
Jones, looking out from above the bright geraniums 
in the window, saw Jem and his bride at the stile. 
Then she opened wide the cottage-door, and stood 
just within— while the sheltering vine on one side, 
and the drooping honeysuckle on the other, softly 
shaded the view of her now feeble figure. Patience 
walked up the path first, and Jem followed close 
after, and the old woman stretched out both her 
arms and clasped them round Patience, and 
Patience threw hers round the old woman's neck, 
and felt, for the first time in life, that she too had 
a mother ! Then as Patience unlocked that dose 
embrace, the old woman turning to her son, said, 
" God bless you, my Jem, and bless us all here 
together, for I am sure 'tis His goodness that brings 
such things to pass !" and Jem looked on as if he 
felt the sight he then saw was the best sight of all. 
But just then,'^Jem started and stared, for a loud 
striking clock told the hour, with a slow decided 
call upon the attention of alL 

"Why, mother! a clock! where did it come 
from r 

" Ah ! never mind that !" replied Widow Jones, 
"lookliere in this drawer, here's a letter in Madam 
Clifford's own hand— if that don't tell you all about 
it, I am sure that I can't." 

Jem took up the letter. 

^^^ut DOW, child, come, sit dovnij' m4 tba old 
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woman, turning to Patience. " Why, to think that 
you have never been inside the door, and yet all 
these months you have known the place was just 
waiting for you !" 

Jem had opened the letter, but finding it not 
easy to read in a moment of time, he folded it up 
for a better opporttmity, and turned again to his 
bride, and then leaning on the back of her chair, 
told his aged mother, who was seated before him, 
of the feast their good mistress had made at the 
farm ; while Patience held closely that treasured 
book of prayer, and looked round on her new abode. 
What comfort beamed upon her from every comer ; 
and there lay the large Bible, dear old Willy's own 
Bible, of which Jem had so often told her! She 
longed to look on its pages where the old man had 
read, but she said nothing then; and Jem seemed 
to wish to give her time to look round; and poor 
old Widow Jones looked so happy on the two, that 
she seemed in no hurry either to move or to speak. 

" Well," at last Jem asked with his own cheerful 
smile, " Do you think it looks anything like what 
you fancied, and as if you could content yourself 
heref 

" Not like what I fancied!" said Patience, looking 
up; "you never told me how beautiful it all was 
inside; I never saw such a home as it is for any 
like us !" 

<* Ah, that was all oui yoww^ ^o^^'^ ^<:i\sw^? 
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said Jem, *^and I don't know, but somehow a 
blessing seems to bide with it all, for it always 
looks as beautiful and cheerful as can be, just as 
you see it looks now!" 

" But what a clock that -is!" said Patience; "do 
you see that shepherd with the lamb in his armsl 
and the clock is so like ours at the farm, it seems 
quite natural to look at it!" ^m ^ 

" Yes," replied Jem, " I never was more taken 
by surprise in my life than when it set up striking, 
just as we had come in at the door! it seemed as 
if it must have a word to say to us also! but I 
don't seem to have thought about it yet. I can't 
think," added Jem, " what that kind of grunting 
is I hear, I could almost have thought my poor 
little pig that I lost had come to life again, to wel- 
come you here!" -- 

Then old Widow Jones rose up from her chair 
and said : 

" I advise you to go and see what it is, and settle 
your mind about it at onceT So Jem opened the 
door into the back-kitchen, when a loud shrill crow 
from a cock burst on the ear of Patience. 

" You come and all!'* said Jem to Patience, who 
hastened after him, the aged mother following— to 
the pig-stye; there looked up the little black pig, 
grunting eagerly again, as if quite sure now of a 
feast ; and then turning away from Jem and 
P&tience, looked up at Widow Jones, aa she, his 
fgj^ feeder, arrived at the stye. 
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" Why, mother, what a beauty of a pig!" ex- 
claimed Jem, " however in the world did you get 
iti Why, it's just like one of master's at the 
farm !" 

"I am not going to tell you everything in a 
moment!" said Widow Jones, decidedly; while the 
cock, at the sound of pleasant voices, crowed forth 
a further announcement of his presence on the 
premises. Jem stepped on to the shed and opened 
the door, then holding it back, said in amaze, 
"Patience, only you look in here!" Patience 
looked in; there stood the black heifer, who at 
sight of Patience pulled hard at the rope, by which 
she was tied, to get to her side; there stood the 
new barrow; the hens and the cock — in the basket 
made by the sailor-boy Ted. " Now, you just 
listen," said Widow Jones, " and I'll tell you all!" 
So Jem stood there and listened, still all in amaze, 
and Patience beside him, while the black heifer 
was happy with her hand, which it licked on both 
sides. 

"I was here in the house then,'* said Widow 
Jones, "keeping all straight within; when, who 
should I see but our master leading up the young 
heifer ! Out I went ; and he told me he had brought 
it from our mistress, a present for Patience —for 
her very own, and he said she was to have it and 
sell milk to the poor: and it seemed to me wholly 
a beautiful thing, that she who hadbeeu alto^ethftT: 
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a comfort up there, should come here to a home 
and sell milk to the poor! But that was just what 
our master said; and if you will believe, there's the 
whole concern for the milking come tool It's all 
set out in the dairy; just you come and look. Back 
Widow Jones hurried, and Patience and Jem fol- 
lowed after, to see the milk-pail with its bright 
rims, the milk-pans, and cream-pot and skimmer, 
all set out in the dairy. Then, turning again, 
Widow Jones went on to tell all the history, not 
shortened the least by her remarks in between the 
matters of fact that she had to relate; how the 
fowls were from Eose; the basket the sailor-boy's 
work, and all that their master had said about it; 
and the barrow for Jem, to serve him for life, in 
remembrance of the love of little Tim. Then fol- 
lowed the box and aU its contents — quite new to 
Widow Jones; the house-linen, the shawl, and the 
picture; till Patience could bear up no longer 
against such tokens of afiEection and kindness, and, 
tying on her bonnet, she said, " I tell you what, 
Jem, before ever we do anything more I must go 
down to the farm, and you with me, and speak 
about what we found here!" So Patience and 
Jem returned again to the farm, and going in by 
the back-door, found Mrs. Smith still busy clearing 
away; Patience sat down in the low-backed kitchen 
chair, where she sat in tears the day little Tim first 
took notice ofber; she couldiio\iiio^«^^ak.Qi\7ordi 
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but, quite overcome, she hid her face and wept, 
while Jem stood silent beside her. " Why, 
Patience, child!" said Mrs. Smith, stopping short 
with a cloth in her hand with which she was rub- 
bing up the tankard; **come back so soon! why, 
child, what's the matter T 

" It's only your goodness, and master's too," said 
Jem; "indeed it's all over too much for us both!" 

"Well now, if that's all," replied Mrs. Smith, 
" you have done and said quite enough, so never 
let me hear another word about that, nor your 
master either — ^here he is close by to say the same." 

" But the black heifer!" said Patience, without 
looking up; "I am sure I never could have thought 
it! I thought I was leaving all the creatures be- 
hind, and then, when I got up there — why they 
seemed all up there before me!" 

" And where could they have been better, child, 
I should like to know]" replied Mrs. Smith. 
" Haven't you and Jem just tended them all with 
that care that nothing seemed to be lost that was 
under your hand 1 You know that very well; and 
though it's just what every one who has a right 
principle would do, yet I was not going to seem as 
if I did not know it, for I did, and your master no 
less! And I do say, if there's one in the village 
who has more of a right than another to sell milk 
for the poor, it's just you and Jem! I know I have 
always taken a pleasure in that^ and I q.iql ^^^t^t^ 
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sure you vrill no less; and such a fancy as we all 
had for the black heifer— what could we wish 
better for her than to live for serving the poor with 
her milk! Why I am sure I little thought you 
would not get over the day without being down 
here again ! But it's just your way for all that, 
and you may be sure I shall soon come up and look 
after you; so not a word more about anything— 
you remember I have said it!" And with that 
Mrs. Smith made an end of her reply. 

And now in looked Kose and Mercy, both 
ready for a walk, all surprise at sight of Patience 
and Jem. 

" Why, here's Kose and Mercy coming off up to 
you, and you not at home to receive them! There 
now, be satisfied, and don't shed another tear over 
that which comes only as a blessing!" said Mrs. 
Smith; and then adding, "Good-bye to you, my 
good girl, I don't think any the worse of you for 
coming so quick down!" and with fresh and livelier 
parting words than before, Patience again hastened 
back to her cottage-home with Jem. 

The good mother had set out the tea all in 
readiness — the picture of comfort. Hose and 
Mercy followed after. Kose bearing the round 
wedding-cake, and Mercy carrying all the white 
lilies in an open farm-basket on her arm, and a 
nosegay of the flowers in her hand. The cake was 
set down in the middle oi tlieta\>\e,«ci!iE.oae would 
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do and look at nothing till: she had covered it again 
with its lilies — to the admiration of Widow Jone?. 
After visiting all the creatures with Patience and 
Mercy and Jem, Rose hastened back again to the 
farm; while Jem and his bride, and his mother and 
Mercy, sat down at the round cottage-table. Then 
Mrs. Clifford's letter was brought out again: and 
Mercy knew her mistress's hand-writing, and was 
able to read it every word to the pleasure of the 
whole party. 

Now Jem began to consider how he could get 
his duty and his thanks to Madam Clifford; he 
consulted with Mercy whether she thought he 
might make bold and step up that evening and ask 
to speak to the young Squire; or whether he ought 
to wait till the next day. The young Squire, Her- 
bert Clifford, was now living at the Hall with his 
widowed mother, and in him the village poor felt 
the spirit of their sainted lady lived again. Her- 
bert was but a boy when his sister was taken from, 
him; but he had early learnt to follow the same 
blessed path of faith and love that she had trod, 
and now he was rewarded, as she had been, with 
the attachment of all around him. Jem's grateful 
heart did not like to pass the day over without 
offering his thanks; he was dressed also in his best, 
which seemed suitable for going up to the Hall on 
such an occasion; but still more than this, Jem had 
a feeling of not liking to passhia^^d.dMi%-^^l 's^'^ 
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without SO much as a sight of the young Squire;— 
he seemed to think that all could not go so well 
with him if he went over the day without a sight 
of him; so it was decided that after tea he should 
walk up. But while they were still seated round 
the table, the cottage-door wide open, in that 
summer afternoon, and Jem seated in full view of 
the road, he suddenly started up, saying, " There's 
our young Squire himself at the stile!" So Jem 
hastened out; there Herbert stood, with a noble 
dog waiting beside him. "Well, Jem,** said the 
young Squire, " I could not be the only one not to 
wish you well in a friendly greeting to-day, so I 
walked down this way, expecting now I should 
find you at home." Then Jem sent his best message 
of duty and gratitude to Madam Clifford for the 
handsomest clock, Jem said, he ever had seen ! 
And he asked the young Squire if he would please 
to walk in and see how it stood. Herbert went in 
with Jem, and there he saw that dwelling of com- 
fort and peace; the tall clock with the shepherd- 
lad and the young lamb on his arm painted on it; 
the lily-covered cake; the aged mother in her new 
array; and Patience and Mercy beside her. The 
young Squire sat down, and the dog sat at Ms feet 
and looked up in his face. Then Herbert said, 
"Jem, now you are a rich man, and I thought you 
might manage to keep a good dog. I had this from 
some (Ustance for you^ one oi t\ift \>^Bk\i cd hia kind, 
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I believe; he is a huge fellow, but he won't cost you 
more, I fancy, than you will be willing to spend 
on him. What do you say to having him for a 
helper 1" 

"Well, sir," replied Jem, "to my thinking, he 
looks to have sense enough to keep sheep by him- 
self!" 

At Jem's wit they all laughed, and the young 
Squire was quite satisfied; but he said, "You must 
take a little notice of him at first, or I am afraid he 
will run off to me, for I have made a great favourite 
of him; we must tie him up for to-night.'' The 
young Squire went with Jem to fasten up the dog, 
and then Jem showed him the presents received 
that day; and to be able to shew them to him 
seemed to double the joy Jem felt in them all; and 
if the black heifer was a treasure to Patience, what 
was not the noble shepherd's dog to Jem — ^the 
young Squire's own gift! Then the Squire heard 
how Patience was to sell milk to the poor, and this 
led him to inquire why there should be occasion 
for that; and then he found from Jem that all the 
farmers made their milk into cheese, and so had 
none to sell, except Farmer Smith; and the Squire 
made a note in his book of the fact, and remem- 
bered it in years to come. Then he left honest 
Jem with his bride and his mother in their pretty 
cottage, and returned to the Hall. 
After tea, while Patieiwift ^Aifii "^etc^ ^'^sxfc^ 
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away, Jem went after food for the creatures ; he 
longed to take his dog with him, but he coidd not 
venture so soon. Then the sun went down in the 
sky; and when all the live creatures were provided 
for, before Mercy returned to the Hall, Jem opened 
the Bible, and while they all sat round, he read the 
103rd Psalm, and then they knelt down, and he 
offered up the evening prayer from the book Mrs. 
Smith had given in remembrance of little Tim. And 
so closed that bright summer's day. 



CHAPTER VII. 

"When the ear heard, then it blessed me ; and when the 
eye saw, it gave witness to mo : because I delivered the poor 
that cried, and the fatherless, and Lim that had none to help 
him. The blessing of him that was ready to perish came 
upon me : and I caused the widow's heart to sing for joy." — 
Job, xxix. 11-13. 

Soon after the young Squire came of age, it was 
necessary to appoint a fresh steward for the estate 
on which he resided, to watch over and receive the 
rents of the farms, and for all such affairs as belong 
to the office of a farm-steward. He had looked 
forward to this change, and made his own choice 
as to who should fill this office— so important in 
the manner of its exercise to \Jtia ^omiott as well as 
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to the integrity of those over whom the steward is 
appointed to watch. No sooner was the office 
vacant than William was sent for to the Hall, and 
it was offered to him. Farmer Smith's farm was 
not large, and it would be easy for William still to 
live with his parents, assist his father on the farm, 
and yet accomplish all that this new employment 
would require of him; while the yearly salary 
received would make the circumstances of his 
family all he could desire— for it was only the 
difficulty of always being ready with his rent that 
kept Farmer Smith's mind harassed by his busi- 
ness. So William gratefully accepted the offer, 
and was appointed farm-steward of the estate. 

A year passed peacefully over Patience in her new 
abode; and when the summer came again — ^with 
its long days and refreshing fruits, she received a 
visit from her first master's family; they came over 
to spend a day^ to the joy of aU, — ^but especially of 
Esther, who was left for a month's visit with 
Patience, till she became so fond of all country 
sights and sounds — of the black cow with its 
brimming pail of white-frothed milk; the poor 
women and children coming to buy of Patience; 
the white hens and little chickens who flew upon 
her shoulders; the shepherd's dog and the sheep; 
and even of feeding the pig with all that Patience 
put by in a plate for its food,-7-that she returned 
to her home in the town, fullY teaobc^dQ\v\i^vc^SL^ 
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farm-house servant, and living some day with Mrs. 
Smith. 

Mrs. Smith had had a trying year with servants; 
three times in the course of the year she had been 
obliged to make a change ; she tried to be patient^ 
and not to expect too much, but it was all of no 
use; she said, she found all the servant-girls of one 
mind — and that was idleness and finery, instead of 
real honest work! So thoughtless girls came and 
left a situation, where Patience had stayed to earn 
the favour of all. Mrs. Smith was quite in despair, 
and said she saw no help for it but doing the work 
herself with Eose, for such servants were more 
trial than all their service was worth. Patience 
often came down to the farm on baking-days, or 
churning-days, or washing-days, and stayed for 
some hours to help; and these were pleasant times 
both to her mistress and herself. One day while 
Patience was busy taking out the bread from the 
large brick oven at the farm, Mrs. Smith being 
then without a servant, a pleasant-looking woman 
came up to the door, and asked if Mrs. Smith were 
within. 

" Yes," said Patience, and she went to let her 
mistress know. 

" I daresay it*s only a girl after the place!*' said 
Mrs. Smith. 

" No, she looks over age to be after that,*' replied 
Patience. So Mrs. Smith came do'VTiLtA the back- 
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kitchen 'where the woman waited. Mrs. Smith 
looked at her for a moment ar. she stood there 
before her, then exclaimed, "Why, Molly, is it 
you ]" 

"Yes, that it is!" replied Molly, "I heard you 
were unsettled, and I thought perhaps you would 
not be against my coming back to you again, for I 
have never made a hom** in any place since I left 
you; and I think if I could but get back here, I 
should feel settled again. I am sure I have often 
repented that I gave up as I did, instead of trying 
on a little longer, but I hope I should be wiser or 
the future!'* 

" WeU, Molly," said Mrs. Smith, " I always felt 
I was to blame for your leaving; but I hope things 
are better now, in some respects, than they were; 
though the child is gone! — you know that, I sup- 
pose r 

" Yes," replied Molly, " I vexed sadly for him; 
it cut me up more than anjrthing to have left him: 
but I hope it was all for the best for him, by what 
I heard." 

" WeU, Molly, I know you, and you know the 
place, and if your mind is to come back, I am sure 
my mind is the same, and your master's I can 
answer for as well as my own, and therefore there's 
no need to say any more words about it." So 
Molly came back to the farm, a more patient ser- 
vant, to find a more patient mistresa^ and <LCi\fiia^ 
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was once more restored to Mrs. Smith's household 
arrangements. 

Another pleasant event of this summer was the 
return of the sailor-boy from his first long voyage. 
Full of spirits and bodily vigour, sun-burnt, and 
laden with his gifts of love— he came to gladden 
the hearts of all; to shake heartily every friendly 
hand— and none were foes with him; to visit every 
familiar spot; to hold discourse with all the men 
of village-trade on the use he had made, or was 
likely to make, of their arts — ^though he had yet 
known no shipwreck; to learn again from the lips 
of the Minister — ^to tell him what he had seen alid 
heard and done, and to listen to his advice for the 
future. He made no little stir both in the farm 
and village; and then, having formed a stronf 
friendship with Jem's noble dog, comforted hi 
mother, and satisfied his father and William, 1: 
went off again — light and swift as a bird of ps 
sage, to be tossed once more on the free-crest 
waves. 

Another year passed by, and when the n 
autumn came, the young Squire had completed 
coUege life, and satisfied the best hopes of his ' 
hood's tutor, and it was understood in the vi 
that he was going abroad again with his mc 
These tidings gave great disappointment t 
hopes of those who had looked to the comf 
his residence among them *, \>w.t \va.V\w% ^^^ 
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liis tenantry, he told them that he believed his 
absence would not be for more than six months, and 
that he hoped to return and live among them for 
the future. He had no sooner left, than repairs and 
alterations were begun at the Hall ; and the man^ 
sion, far from looking desolate and deserted as 
before, was a scene of perpetual life and activity. 

Two years of unclouded comfort Patience had 
enjoyed in her cottage-home. Jem*s aged mother, 
relieved from all care and toil, had regained fresh 
vigour and spirits — she was always busy in little 
ways, always at hand, always reflecting the bright- 
ness of that bright cottage-home. But the winter 
of the Squire's absence proved a severe one, and the 
cold seemed suddenly to snap the old woman's 
feeble stem of life, and she laid down on her bed to 
die ! Patience could not believe, when the doctor 
told her that her mother's death was near. " Why, 
it was but a week ago,'* she said, " my mother was up 
and as cheerful and well as ever I have known her 
to be! " The doctor replied, " It might be so, but her 
hours are numbered now !" Still Patience could not 
believe ; she thought it must be a sudden chill, and 
that warmth and care would restore her. She 
lighted and kept up, day and night, a bright little 
fire in the small grate upstairs ; she made cordials, 
and Mrs. Smith came up more than once in the 
day ; bul the old woman smiled on them and said, 
" It's just sweet to my oldb^ai\i\Qift^\.^^\>w*iJJL\i'ajis^ 
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to keep me still, if you could ! but I am going 
where I shall be far better off even than here— 
though my last days have been my best days !'' 
Then, looking up at Patience, she said, " You have 
just been my evening star, lighting me home — for 
I have gathered more knowledge these two years 
with you, than I had in my whole life before. Let 
the thought of that comfort you as long as you live ! 
Jem, my son," she added, turning to him, " you have 
been your mother's staff all through the weariest of 
her way — ^which lay on this side your poor father's 
grava Grod grant your mother's blessing may fall 
upon you in the hour of your need I I know you 
will take care of Mercy; she is not fit to stand in this 
rough world alone, it would soon break her down ; 
but the God of the orphan will not let His promise 
faiL It is not darkness to me ; the light that has 
but glimmered before me so long, shines all bright 
around me now; and I hear the voice of Him who 
says, ' Come unto Me, and I will give you rest T " 
So the widow departed, and her children mourned 
for her. Mercy was far away with Mrs. Clifford in 
a foreign land ; but tears were[shed for old Widow 
Jones by the eyes of those who owned no tie of 
kindred with her. The snow lay deep upon the 
ground, and Patience, ill from the anxiety of nurs* 
ing and the shock of so sudden a loss — shaving also 
her infant child to tend — was little fit to venture to 
tlie grave. Jem earnestly pei&\x«^^\i&T \i<o»t to ^o^ 
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but Patience would not be persuaded; she said it 
was the only respect she could now shew to one 
who had been all a mother could be to her; and to 
have lost her so suddenly— was a trial she had 
never so much as thought upon ! Jem gave way, 
and Patience followed their aged mother to the 
grave by his sider But she took cold, as might have 
been expected, and was soon confined to her bed. 
Eose now came and tended Patience and the infant, 
day by day, with gentlest care; and Mrs. Smith was 
continually contriving in every way to minister to 
her 'comfort ; but, notwithstanding all this care, 
and Jem's ceaseless anxiety, the spring was ap- 
proaching before Patience was able to leave her 
bed and sit downstairs in the arm-chair. 

But the cheering spring advanced— the frost gave 
way before the sun's warm beams, the flowers 
raised their heads above their wintry graves, the 
birds looked down from tree and hedge and sang a 
welcome to them; new life and vigour came slowly 
back to Patience, and comfort to the heart of Jem. 
Patience had not yet milked her cowsinceher illness, 
nor stood in her dairy to help the poor people who 
came, nor walked down once to the farm ; but the 
spring had set foot on thie Earth, and the Earth was 
rejoicing at its presence, and Patience felt that her 
life was reviving. And now all her anxiety was to 
go to the church for the Sunday's service; she said 
she knew when she had oivc^ b^^n \Xi<et^ ^^ '^^:s«:J!A. 
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seem to be well again, and able to milk her cow, and 
attend to all her home-work. But Jem was firm, 
now, he had sorely repented having suffered Pa- 
tience to attend their mother's funeral, and he now 
resolved to act prudently. At length as May was 
giving place to June, the very last Sunday in the 
month dawned as soft and lovely a day as the spring- 
time ever beheld. Jem could not refuse Patience 
her wish [on such a day: so, wrapped up and 
leaning on the arm of her husband, with steps more 
feeble than she had expected them to be, while 
Rose stayed with the infant in the cottage. Patience 
went to the aftemoon-service in the church. 

The Minister — ^their own Minister — preached a 
Missionary sermon ; and when he told of the poor 
heathen without God, because without Christ, and 
therefore vdthout hope in the world, Patience 
thought she could feel something of what it must 
be to live, and sicken and die, without one glimpse 
of Heaven, one hope of entering there ! She 
thought of her dyinp: mother's peace, she thought 
of her husband's Christian life, she thought of their 
child baptised in her Saviour's Name, she thought 
of her own faith and hope— and she longed to do 
something for the poor heathen as- a token of her 
thankfulness to God, and her pity for them. But 
what could she do ] Their mother's funeral, and 
the doctor's long attendance on her, had taken all 
Jem's savinga. Jem's last -sf^feeVs^N?^"^^ ^^\^(5k dl 
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spent on the Saturday except one dhilling, iirliich 
be had in his pocket, and that she would not ask 
him for, because perhaps he might be thinking of 
giving it himself. If Patience had known of the 
collection, she would have tried to save something 
back for it on the Saturday; but Jem had not told 
her— most likely he had forgotten it himself. What 
could she do 1 Patience had still one treasure, a 
possession in money that she always kept with her. 
She had kept it through want and distress, through 
trouble and sickness, through prosperity and com- 
fort : she had thought to keep it through life, and 
that nothing would ever win it from her — it was 
the Lady's half-crown, the first gift she had ever 
received from the hand of love; her first knowledge 
of tenderness was bound up with that gift; and she 
had kept it, as her treasured possession, through 
all her life's changes. But now the call to part with 
it entered her heart — it seemed to come from 
Heaven, and Earth seemed to repeat the same call 
— " Is it too much for you to give up, to send the 
Name of your Saviour to those who never heard 
the blessed sound of pardon and Heaven through 
Jesus Christ?" Patience felt the question deep 
within her heart, and she resolved — " No, I will 
part with it for that!" But now a trial of her resolu- 
tion came; Jem crossed from the men's benches, 
after service, to her, and slipped their remaining 
shilling into her hand, aa.'^u^/* lM^^^'^\ia^\'^^'^ 
you must give it 1" 
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"No," replied Patience, "I have something besides, 
you must give that!'' Jem looked at her, as if 
thinking she must be mistaken, but seeing her de< 
cided, he took the shilling, and put it himself into 
the plate as he passed out. Patience followed slowly, 
and dropped her half-crown into the same plate, 
then, as if in a moment, her heart seemed lightened 
and her step strengthened. Her husband was wait- 
ing for her outside the door, and she walked home 
by his side. 

The sky that Sabbath afternoon was beautiful 
before them as they descended the hilL When 
they reached their peaceful cottage the door stood 
partly open, and they heard the voice of Rose sing- 
ing to their infant ; she had reached the last verse 
of the " Cradle Hymn," and the parents heard her 
clear voice breathing their hearts' desire and hers 
over the infant sleeping in her arms, — 

" May'st thou live to know and fear Him, 
Trust and love him all thy days ; 
Then g^o dwell for e7er near Him, 
See His face and sing His praise !" 

The father and mother entered their cottage ; the 

kettle was boiling on the wood-fire, the tea was set 

ready on the round table, and all looked the picture 

of repose. Bose hastened back to the farm; and 

Jem—with lighter heart and brighter face than he 

had had for many a day— sat down with Patience 

^o their cheerful tea. No cloud oi \xo>a!cAftd teeling 

hun£^ over Patience — ^the pexaoBaX ^a^Y^^ ^Ooa^Saj 
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made to Qod gives a present as well as a future 
reward; and Jem could scarcely believe the change 
for the better he saw in her. It seemed as if the 
Lady's piece of money— that gift of tenderness, 
true to the feeling which bestowed it, was not only 
to possess a power to soothe through years of trial, 
but, when at last parted from, was to yield more 
present comfort and peace, even than when pos- 
sessed; while the endless future alone can make 
manifest the results of what is so given, as this 
treasured possession of Patience — ^in love, and 
faith, and prayer ! From that first Sabbath at 
church, Patience improved daily in health. Their 
infant, little Peace by name, grew strong and merry 
when more with her mother in the open air; Pati- 
ence could not at once recover her strength, yet the 
home of Jem again wore its cheerful aspect. 

When May had given place to June, the pre- 
parations at the Hall were completed. All 
that was the work of the builder's art had been re- 
newed or fresh adorned ; only one room had been left 
unentered by the repairer's step — it was the room 
that had been his sister's, which Herbert had made 
his own; affection invested the faded adornments 
of that room with more attraction than any power 
of art could have imparted. Around the mansion, 
the stately trees and verdant slopes wore as fresh 
an aspect as when they first put on the emerald 
brightness of the spring. 'Ii^iv^Viai^ ^fic«s^^\sv 
the village, of the Sqvxite "k-a.-roi^ \i^^^ ^sisacc^^ 
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abroad : and now the day was fixed for his return, 
with his bride and mother, to the HalL 

The appointed day arrived, and the early stir of 
preparation was general No gifts had been ordered 
by the Squire to celebrate the event; well he knew 
that his presence — his heart and mind, his eye 
and voice— would be a gift more prized than any, 
by villagers whose affections had grown around 
him from his boyhood. But orders were given by 
him for all the park-gates to be opened, that those 
who wished might receive him, on his return to 
reside among them, there, where he first had parted 
from them at his fathers side. None were slow to 
go forth to the welcome — all dressed in festal gar- 
ments, with the look of expectant gladness, they 
waited and watched. The tenantry had gone for- 
ward on horseback, a few miles; while William, 
steward of the farms, mounted on Black Beauty, 
stood at the grand entrance-gate. Four had been 
named as the hour; and now it struck from the 
great stable-clock. Then the scattered group stood 
up from the greensward; and children took their 
parents* hands in questioning excitement. William 
rode on Black Beauty— who chafed at his long 
holding in — once down the broad walks of the 
Park, and shouted a request that all would stand 
off at the arrival, then back again quickly to hif 
post at the grout entrance-gate. Eingers had bee? 
stationed by Willisim in the fixsti^SVag^-tlaxMchwhei 
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the Squire had property, and as soon as the long 
line of tenantry returning and escorting the Squire 
were seen from that village-steeple, the bells were 
to strike up a peal. A watcher was set on the 
tower of the next village-church, and as soon as he 
heard the signal of approach, the solitary bell in 
that tower was to send on the tidings— over hill 
and valley, over the green waving corn and the yet 
unmown grass — to a watcher on the tower of their 
own village-church, then were their own bells to 
ring out the welcome heard from far. All hushed^ 
their breath to listen for the first distant sound — 
too impatient to wait for nearer tidings, trusting 
to catch from their friendly hills an echo to the 
first joyous peal. 

The servants had now gathered to the door ; the 
men, in their livery of dark blue and white, stood 
in two lines extending one on each side the steps ; 
while the maids assembled in the entrance-halL 
Again and again some eager listener said, "I heard 
the bells strike up — I am pretty sure I did." But no, 
it could not have been, for their own village tower 
still stood silent. At length WiUiam, the farm 
steward, turned Black Beauty's head round, and 
facing the people and the servants, waved his hat 
above his head, then replacing it, turned instantly 
back again, standing sideways by the gate — he had 
caught the sound of the distant peal. Breathlessly 
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the people now listened, and in a few minutes more 
their own village chime struck full on the ear; then 
the throng pressed side by side, as near as might 
be, to the broad carriage sweep, while on pealed 
the bells ; till the sound of many trampling hoofs 
was heard along the road. Still on they rang, till 
full in sight came the travelling-carriage, with its 
four horses and blue postillions ; then the people 
raised a shout, and the tenantry who followed 
lifted their hats and joined the welcome cheers ; 
through the great gate the carriage dashed^ and 
William held his hat above his head, scarcely able 
to restrain Black Beauty's excited spirit ; and his 
eye glanced up from his master's face, to where 
young Mercy sat behind — ^the village maiden back 
from the foreign land, pale with her own deep feel- 
ing, and the sound of that thrilling welcome. The 
carriage stopped at the Hall door, and the tenantry 
dismounted and held their horses in hand. The 
Squire stepped from the carriage, and led his mo- 
ther in to the care of her faithful servants ; then 
returning handed out his Lady, and waving his hand 
to the people, led her within. William riding up, 
dismounted, and slipping Black Beauty's bridle 
over his arm, took down the orphan Mercy from 
the carriage with a brother's softened welcome 
— she wore mourning for the grandmother lost in 
Jier absence, who had filled the place of both parents 
to her, and her eyeawei^ fi\\ft^NqSJ<iSa.\X^<^ tears of 
ndngled feelings. Then a setN^ii\i\stQ\x^ ^ ^ss^sar 
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sage to William from the Hall, and he instantly 
mounted Black Beautjr again, and riding down the 
walks, shouted, "The Squire begs you will be 
seated on the grass." Servants quickly appeared, 
bearing between them trays of cake, and baskets 
filled with bottles of wine, all prepared by the 
Squire^s orders in readiness beforehand. Then 
rising, the peoplebreathed — not with a shout — ^but in 
a low murmur, a blessing on the head they had seen 
from its childhood uncovered beneath their roofs 
and among them ; a blessing on the Squire's Lady; 
and a blessing on his mother. The Squire stood at 
the open window looking down upon them and 
hearing the thrice repeated blessing; and his 
Lady at his side ; and his heart filled with thank- 
fulness that his tenants and dependents were his 
friends. Then the Squire turned away from the 
window, and the people took their refreshment, all 
seated on the grass, till the Squire came out, and 
his Lady on his arm ; they stood on the first Hall- 
step, and the people rose in silence, and he said in 
a voice, not loud, but clear— a voice whose tones 
were all famiUar, " God bless you, my friends, and 
enable us to retain your afifection. We thank you 
for your welcome." And then he came down with 
his lady; and he passed slowly among the people 
with his friendly greeting, and his Lady at his side 
— and all the time the village-bells rang out the 
same glad peal. 
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The eye of the Squire soon sought out Jem, well 
he knew his heart would be among the first to wel- 
come him there, but he could nowhere discover his 
figure. At last he saw him, with his dog close 
behind him, his infant on his arm, and Patience at 
his side, at the further edge of the assembly, so he 
made his way up to him. The dog knew the Squire, 
and sprang forward to greet him, and leaped up 
licking his hand, and the Squire caressed him as 
he passed on to Jem, and said in his kind cheerful 
tone, " Well, Jem, do you pretend to be the last to 
welcome home your friend ]" His beautiful Lady 
stood beside the Squire, and, said with a smile, " I 
know the name of Jem 1 Is this your wife and 
child T When Patience heard her speak, she looked 
up at her face, then falling on her knee, she caught 
hold of that Lady's dress, and, pressing it to her lips, 
looked up again into her face, exclaiming, "O dearest 
Ladyl" — It was the Lady Gertrude! And faint with 
long standing and overcome with feeling, poor Pati- 
ence fell back upon the arm of Jem, who laid her 
gently on the grass, and knelt beside her. The 
Squire said, " Bring water ! And fetch the game- 
keeper's light cart to carry her home !" And Jem 
looked up and said, " She has been ill for months, 
and was but just getting over it, only I persuaded 
her to come with me to-day, — ^but it's been all' over 
too much for her r And the Lady Gertrude looked 
on the pde face of Patience— ]^a\.^m\)!a.\!L<a Uta 
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I illness, but she saw no trace there of that 
y misery, that had left its impression so strongly 
ler heart— -she did not know her to have been 
b child! Women had gathered round, Mrs. 
Lth and Kose were by this time with Patience, 
. the Squire and his Lady passed on ; but as they 
imed towards the Hall, the Lady Gertrude said 
he Squire, " They are still there, let us ask how 
I's wife is now ;" so they stopped, and the little 
e-gathered circle opened, and the Lady Gertrude 
[, " How is she now ?" Patience was still seated 
jhe grass, leaning on the arm of Jem, but she 

revived, and now seeing their Lady again, she 
., " O, Jem, she is not gone ! ask if I may speak 
ler V And the Lady Gertrude heard the words 

saw the flush suffuse the cheek of Patience, and 
eling on one knee upon the grass beside her, 
laid her hand upon the clasped hands of Pati- 
3, and said, " You are better now, you will soon 
'Ver this !" But Patience looking up, said, " O, 
ive me, dearest Lady! I was that poor child 

comforted ! it was you that first put feeling 

my frozen-up heart ! and I thought I should 
3r see you again, and then to see you stand 
e— it wholly overcame me!*' Tears came to 

Lady's eyes, and she said, " Are you indeed the 
e ] then I am come to live near you now, and 

saw you in sorrow, so I hope 1 shall often see 
in joy! You may be aui^ 1 ^\i^ ^<^'^'vi ^'^s^siSi^^ 
• cottage I" 
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Jem had heard all about the love of Patience for 
that heavenly child that had come to her in her 
misery, and he looked upon that beautiful Lady 
kneeling there, with eyes of reverence and wonder ; 
and tears were in the Squire's eyes as he stood there 
— ^but he did not speak a word ; and Mrs. Smithj 
and Kose with little Peace in her arms, and the 
women standing round — ^looked on astonished ; but 
the light cart drove up, and the Squire returned 
with his Lady to the Hall, and Patience was taken 
back to her home, and so her heart's long desire was 
fulfilled — beyond all she had ever thought ; and she 
quickly recovered strength, and the voice of joy and 
health was heard again in her dwelling. 

Waggons and carts carried home the rejoicing 
people ; and those near at hand returned on foot. 
And now the sun went down, and the long soft 
shadows fell over lawn and wood. Mrs. (JHfFord 
stood at the window with her children, and gazed 
on the slopes where the welcoming throng had been, 
and said, " It was too much for me to look upon, 
but not too much to feel the deepest thankfulness 
for !" and her son looked on her in answering ten- 
derness. And then the Squire asked his Lady, if 
she missed the mountains from the landscape, that 
she had been used to from her childhood 1 And 
she replied, " O, human hearts are better than the 
billa, and stronger too in tTidi encircling power ! I 
know not where on eaxtU 1 co\]ii^\i^ ^^^sn^-^^^ 
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here. And meeting, the first thing, with that poor 
child, whom I have thought of in her sorrow through 
so many years, seems to me a bright earnest of good." 
The sun went down, and the fervent feelings of 
that day reposed in the quiet of night's restful 
hours. 



THE END. 
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